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is the 
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figure 
has been 
changed 





In 1956, our Man Of The Year... the State Farm Caree 
Agent . . . helped us crack the billion dollar level of life insur 
ance in force. In 1957, State Farm Life took a big strid 
toward the second billion in force. During the past yeal 
thanks to our Career Agents, State Farm Life gained as muti 
insurance in force as during its first 17 years in business. 


State Farm Life Insurance ee ' 
Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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eee The problem of deficiency re- 
serves has arisen with the improve- 
ment in mortality since the adoption 
of the CSO Table leading to net 
premiums in certain areas which are 
below those of the Table. Several 
methods of attacking the problem 
were available, one of which was to 
adopt a modern mortality table as 
a basis for valuation. The new table 
which resulted was called Table 
X-17 because it represented the cul- 
mination of sixteen prior efforts. 
Although the technical competance 
of the two committees which con- 
structed the table is generally 
agreed upon, the table itself became 
the center of prolonged and impas- 
sioned argument. In the first of two 
articles on CSO vs X-17, our au- 
thors discuss the background of the 
controversy and the construction 
jof the new table. It is on page 14. 
‘The second half of the article will 
appear in our March issue. 


°° To the professional life in- 
surance agent who specializes in 
estate planning, the elimination, 
avoidance or minimization of prop- 
erty loss risks, can represent the per- 
formance of as great a service as 
providing for losses due to death, 
disability and old age. Furthermore, 
All-Lines Selling will enhance the 
confidence of the insured in his 
agent, since he knows that all his 
affairs will be handled competently 
and centrally by one in a position 
to strike a reasonable balance be- 
tween the entire dollar risk to which 
the insured is exposed, and the 
total premium he can afford to pay. 
See page 18. 
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eee | ife insurance may be expected 
to thrive on this year’s increased 
competition and to attain peaks in 
both new sales and in total owner- 
ship. The battle for the consumer 
dollar will be intense but the life in- 
surance industry will more than hold 
its own. That is the optimistic Out- 
look For 1958 predicted on page 20 
by an industry spokesman, 


eee Hand methods of collating are 
monotonous, time-consuming, prone 
to errors and a money-waster. While 
it may not be worthwhile for each 
department which may have to do 
such jobs from time-to-time to have 
an automatic machine, it is feasible 
to locate a collator in the duplicat- 
ing department, thereby providing 
access to all those who may need 
it. Such a step was undertaken by a 
large New York company and the 
developments are found in No 
Longer Out-of-Step, on page 23. 


e°° When one company decided to 
convert to an electronic data proc- 
essing machine, they concentrated on 
Weekly Premium Applications. Five 
programs relating to issue and ac- 
counting were explored and de- 
veloped with the result that many 
separate operations have been con- 
solidated into a few, and a new 
method for control of error incor- 
porated. See page 25 for the details. 


eee The responsibilities of manage- 
ment under the present-day economic 
system are greater than ever. Thus 


it follows that selecting executives 
is of the utmost importance. There 
are three qualities—ability, integ- 
rity and industry—that are essen- 
tial elements of the business leader. 
Also, in the insurance business, be- 
cause of its highly technical nature, 
in many cases it is wise to choose 
an executive from within the com- 
pany. The author of Responsibilities 
of Management on page 29 makes 
the point that this does not mean 
that new executives should never be 
brought in, or that advancement 
within management should be auto- 
matic, particularly in the smaller 
companies. The willingness and abil- 
ity to exercise judgment in time of 
need is one of the qualities to be 
looked for first. 


ee? Along with the continuing up- 
ward trend of total sales of life in- 
surance, there have appeared in the 
past decade some important changes 
in marketing methods. Some in the 
industry have begun to feel that 
these shifts in emphasis tend to di- 
minish the agent’s earning power 
and to undermine the American 
Agency System. But our author on 
page 47 feels that there is No Cause 
For Alarm, and considered two spe- 
cific trends—the expansion of group 
coverages and the introduction and 
advertising of special policies, often 
with lower premiums and commis- 
sions. Within those companies most 
active in group, ordinary sales have 
increased ; and when all features of 
the package plan are considered, 
their effect has been to increase, ra- 
ther than decrease, the agent’s*earn- 
ings. Moreover, he says, a state of 
equilibrium has been reached be- 
tween the downward pressure on 
commissions due to competitive 
practices and the upward pressure 
of constricted manpower. 


°° On page 73 a life agents’ coach 
of many years experience, challenges 
all agents to be a real, vital unit in 
the community. The article, which 
will appear later in booklet form, 
points out the ways in which the life 
insurance salesman can enhance his 
reputation and gain ever-greater re- 
spect in among his neighbors. Read 
I Challenge You! 





In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


NOT YET, ANYWAY... 


In case you’ve been wondering, 
we are not yet accepting applica- 
tions for agency in any outer space 


points. 


There are still quite a few peo- 
ple in the good old U. S. A. we 


haven’t written yet. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


NATIONAL LIFE 
tay AND ACCIDENT 


YOU s INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 


anted 
OE aaa ge EN Policy Holders and Other 


NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 


OREGON Top First Year 
Commissions 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vested Renewals 


TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 

Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 


WYOMING 

Paying 4°%/, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


a en Agents 


In 28th year 
Capital and Surplus 
ever $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $51,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street + 


Denver, Colorado 














Month 1955 


$3,076 
3,330 
3,797 
5,616* 
3,608 
3,995 
3,560 
3,645 
3,718 
3,679 
4,570 


1956 
$3,774** 

3,738 
4,650 
4,244 
4,603 
4,402 
4,307 
4,601 
4,195 
4,856 
4,805 


% Change 
: from 
1957 1956-1957 


$4,338 
5,000 
5,653 
5,907 
6,224 
5,545 
5,281 
4,963 
4,602 
5,732 
5,469 





Eleven Months .. 42,594 
December 5,833 


48,175 
7,138 





$48,427* 


$55,313** 


58,714 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


$2,206 

2,196 

2,781 

2,507 

2,585 

2,749 

2,416 

2,568 

September 2,354 
October 2,575 
November 2,751 


$2,496 
2,653 
3,076 
2,913 
3,063 
2,966 
2,891 
2,923 
2,698 
3,350 
3,451 


$3,196 
3,252 
3,975 
3,883 
4,030 
3,728 
3,756 
3,727 
3,452 
4,023 
3,884 





Eleven Months .. 
December 


27,688 
3,139 


32,480 
3,895 





$30,827 


$36,375 


40,906 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


505 
517 
537 
546 
525 


$453 
529 
592 
531 
602 
558 
521 
545 
544 
569 
531 


$472 
509 
563 
569 
574 
521 
492 
515 
517 
510 
465 





Eleven Months .. 5,853 
December 489 


5,975 
556 





$6,342 


$6,531 


5,707 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 


January $376 
February 


September 
October 


November 


$825** 


556 
982 
800 
938 
878 
895 
1,133 
953 
937 
823 


$670 
1,239 
1,115 
1,455 
1,620 
1,296 
1,033 

721 

633 
1,199 
1,120 





Eleven Months .. 
December 


9,720 
2,687 





$11,258* 


$12,407** 


12,101 


+36% 
+24% 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. 
ppt exclude credit life insurance. 


4 Rguees include ioe. Seeiovens Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,000 


and $1,925,000 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to 





Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 
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—344, 
+287, 
+36% 


424% 


tute of Life 


6,738,000, 000 


jounting to 





38, N. Y. 
the Month. 
ited States. 








life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 
High Low Dec. 13, 1957 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 21 173 185 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. Wy, 64 

Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 310 235 245 
Continental Assurance Co. 136, 85 9 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. N13 56 57 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. (a) 34 21 23'/2 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) 104 69/2 70 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1500 1015 1050 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 20 17 17 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 12 if; 5'/2 190 
Lincoln National Life Ins. 228 159 175 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 90 70 71 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 107'/ 7? 92 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) 90 47 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


86%, 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 36l/, 24%, 27/4 
West Coast Insurance Co. 48 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


EW MEXICO LED ALL STATES in percentage increase 
Ni; ordinary life insurance sales in November, with 
Nevada in second place, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed November sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 12% in No- 
vember, compared with November, 1956, while New 
Mexico sales gained 48%. In Nevada, November sales 
were up 45%. 

For the first eleven months, with national ordinary 
sales up 26% from the year before, New Jersey led, 
with an increase of 40%, with Pennsylvania in second 
place, up 39% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, New York showed the great- 
est rate of increase for November, with a gain of 18%. 
Cleveland and Philadelphia were next, with purchases 
up 13%. St. Louis led for the eleven months, showing 
a gain of 34%. 


eonventions ahead 


MARCH 
10-11 Health Insurance Association of America, methods and 
procedures forum, Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
17-19 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, agency 
management conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


23-27 National Association of Life Underwriters, midyear, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


27-28 Life Insurance Advertisers Association, eastern round table, 
Barbizon Plaza, New York. 


27-29 Life Insurers Conference, 49th annual, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood Beach, Florida. 
APRIL 


1 South Atlantic General Agents and Managers Conference 
of NALU, annual, Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


10-I1 Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. 


14-16 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, A & S 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


17 Illinois Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
sales congress, Chicago. 


21-22 Life Insurance Advertisers Association, north central round 
table, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


25-26 Kansas State Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Salina. 


29-30 Life Insurance Advertisers Association, western round table, 
San Francisco. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 

We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 

* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 

* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 

Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTABLE 
INQUIRE 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 














For half a century .. . 


“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 

Liberal Agency Contract 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, N. J., N. D., Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 





Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


God gave man 5 senses... 


TOUCH 
TASTE 
SMELL 
SIGHT 
and 
HEARING. 


The successful man has two more... 
HORSE 


an 
COMMON. 


What’s MORE important . . . he USES 
them. 


Certainly a Beneficial Thought for 
those of us in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


BENEFICIAL 








“Mubtiplo-line operation 
provide multiple prot 


fo my agency” 


says Lloyd D. White of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
representing The Travelers since 1936. 


“Experience has taught me that multiple-line 
insurance operations are mandatory because they 
provide my agency with an insurance entree every- 
where and enhance my ability to build up a strong 
wall of protection around my clients. 

Such operations tend to provide me with pre- 
ferred prospects for life insurance as well as result- 
ing in a well-balanced insurance account providing 
multiple profits to my agency. As a multiple-line 
producer, I am able to place all insurable risks in 
one company thereby simplifying office accounting, 
risk handling, and underwriting and claim services 
which often results in producing a lower premium 
cost to my policyholders. 


AGENCY SERVICES 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please send me further information concerning 
Travelers Multiple-Line Representation. 


Name 
Sire... 


Cify_ 


%o, 
UGH Tue TORN 


*T like the way The Travelers has always given 
the utmost consideration to me and to my policy- 
holders, The Travelers Companies have been un- 
swerving advocates of the American Agency System 
and that means a lot in these days of ‘bargain’ 
policies and direct writing.” 

Like thousands of Travelers multiple-line repre- 
sentatives, Mr. White has discovered the great ad- 
vantages of doing all his business with the company 
that has unrivaled experience and facilities in all 
lines of insurance. Why not look into these 
possibilities for yourself? Simply get in touch 
with your nearest Travelers branch office or general 
agency or send the attached coupon to us. 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


on FAMILY INDE, 


including Life + Accident + Group + 
we Automobile + Casualty + Fire + Bonds 
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Designed as a sales guide for life tions an 
underwriters, this booklet discusses fflife und 
business institutions’ balance sheets §@0ts anc 
as a key to sales opportunities in ffdiscussi 
business insurance. The more anpbasic lif 
agent can discover about a com- problem 
pany’s financial personality, — the $8.50 
better able he is to recognize the Callagh« 
problems and make realistic recom. §C#ero . 
mendations. 

The subject of the balance sheet §Consums 
is approached from two viewpoints. —Peter K 
One, its construction including vari-fMfessor 
ous items that appear on the balance{Marquet 
sheet, and two its interpretation— 
the sales opportunities thus, revealed § Wher 


; but they can also offset, via these fj Tax Us 

: same deductions, a sizeable portion uel J 

new of the expenses of the house. Among Jf Saiber 

you deduct. insuran 

staff of a small or medium-sized director of Montgomery Ward. He BER the boo 
and illustrations. pany, 327 West 41st St., New York 
fective communications are among This handbook is designed pri- 


practical problems considered are 
how to deduct your real estate taxes, This 
- e what you can claim if you do part tax ber 
e publ 1eati ape of your work at home, how to deduct ff vides : 
for entertaining business clients at § aspects 
home, what kinds of casualty losses § paymer 
can you claim and what interest can §f throug! 
; 25c¢ per copy; lower prices in million: 
How to Develop Successful Salesmen ance. Sales planning, sales aids and quantities. Published by American §chents. 
by Kenneth B. Hass, Ph.D., Loyola tools and special techniques are [7jsyals Corporation, 460 Fourth (clearly 
University treated in detail. Ave., New York 16, N. Y. law. 
The author has been a salesman Inclu 
This is a book devoted to the and a sales manager of his own twenty 
subject of how to develop the sales business, as well as national sales Tk Bice Shast cad Haine Wiad whie 
company into a top tier selling or- is a former Distributive Education portance 
ganization. It takes the sales super- Specialist for the U. S. Office of 
visor through the practical steps of Education and is presently chairman 
locating, starting, directing and com- of the Department of Marketing at 
pensating his salespeople, and offers Loyola University. 
many tested, original self-develop- 304 pps; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
ment materials, self-check devices lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Also explained is how to use the 36, N. Y. 
new techniques of human relations 
to motivate low and average pro- 
ducers up to peak performance. Tax Handbook—compiled and edited 
Holding profitable meetings, ap- by Edwin H. White, J.S.D., C.L.U. 
praising effort, building morale, and associates 
“group-think” conferences and ef- 
the topics covered. The book tells marily as a guide to a quick general 
= — “sonra rt he — Re en — “" the mer 20 Pps: 80 per copy—less infiedges tl 
ge ugh to his people, and shows _ life unc erwriter. It gives the answer Gy gytitics. Published by Insurancfnstance: 
him how to better his own perform- to 244 Federal income, estate and Research nad Revied. 123 Wen & 
gift tax questions on life insurance 75,4, Street, Indianapolis 9, Indi-hat to 
c ie and annuities. The answers refiect. ary cue 
BANK LOANS the final income tax regulations on F 


. e Are il 
ON death proceeds of life insurance, and llegatio 

: : . the latest court decisions in easily . a ae 
VESTED RENEWALS coe ~ National Insurance Organizations infiThere ar 
understandable language. the United States and Canada— he lend 


220 pps; pocket sise—$1.75 per 
THREE OR FOUR YEAR copy with lower prices in quantities. 

REPAYMENT Published by Insurance Research & 
Review Service, Inc., 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indi- 
ana. 


edited by Ruby Church Breitner, li-ffife insu 
brarian of the Insurance Society offor insu 
New York € points 
buses a 
This directory lists the addressffhe main 
officially stated purposes, servicey™ In this 
and publications of the national orfPature a 
Tax Savings for Homeowners by J. K. ganizations serving fire, casualty anifjfnce, its 
Lasser Tax Institute life insurance. Underwriting groupsfMales an 
rating and service bureaus are inMTiting, 

Prepared as a goodwill giveaway cluded as well as associations wher(jre consi 
item, this booklet reminds home- they operate on a national basis comp 
UNDERWRITERS CREDIT owners that, compared to the person They are listed alphabetically witlffegulation 
& who rents an apartment, families a cross index by type of businesfffents. J, 
GUARANTY CORP who own their own home are in a_ and type of service. even ap 
favorite income tax position. . Not 72 pps; $3.50 per copy. Publishe@@ft insur 
only do they have greater opportu- by Special Libraries Association, |M™pusumer 
nity to get all their tax deductions, ast 10th Street, New York 3, N.)#fe meth 
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Tax Uses of Life Insurance by Sam- 
uel J. Foosaner of Foosaner, 
Saiber & Schlesinger 


This guide reveals many hidden 
tax benefits of life insurance. It pro- 
vides step by step analyses of all 
aspects of insurance and annuity 
payments. It _ illustrates how, 
through the judicious planning of 
insurance and annuity programs, 
millions of dollars can be saved for 
chents. In easy reading text it 
clearly sets forth the prevailing tax 
law. 

Included in the publication are 
twenty eight tax techniques, any one 
of which may be worth the price of 
the book, a full list of items of im- 
portance in estate planning, ques- 
tions and answers vital to taxpayers, 
life underwriters, lawyers, account- 
ants and trust officers, important tax 
discussions responsive to every-day 
basic life insurance, legal and trust 
problems and laws and regulations. 

$8.50 per copy. Published by 
Callaghan & Company, 6141 North 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois. 


onsumer Credit Insurance by Daniel 
eter Kedzie, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance and finance, 
farquette University. 


Whereas Dr. Kedzie acknowl- 
edges that there have been some 
nstances of flagrant abuses of con- 
fumer credit insurance, he stresses 
hat to say that all who sell ordi- 
ary consumer credit life insurance 
bre guilty of one or all of these 
ullegations is erroneous and unfair. 
here are several valid reasons for 
he lender to offer ordinary credit 


ifiie insurance to his customers and 
Bor insurance companies to sell it, 


services 
onal of 
alty and 
groups 
are it 
s where 
il basis 
lly with 
busines 


ublishe 
ation, » 


life N 


€ points out. With this perspective, 
buses are treated as incidental to 
he main thesis of the book. 
In this comprehensive volume the 
hature and scope of credit insur- 
nce, its development and growth, 
ales and administration, under- 
Titing, and claims administration 
re considered. Also, the rate and 
$ components, policy provisions, 
fgulations, and potential develop- 
ents. Included in the volume are 
tven appendices, including a list 
insurance companies writing 
Onsumer credit life insurance and 
€ method utilized, an important 


or February, 1958 


study of loss and expense experience 
of companies in the field and the 
results of a study by one important 
group underwriter. Also included 
is a comprehensive bibliography, 
said to be the first ever published. 
The book was sponsored by the 
Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation as part of the work pre- 
sently being undertaken by that 
association’s research and educa- 
tion committee. 

212 pages; $5.00 per copy; pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Taxation of Life Insurance by Bertram 
Harnett, member of the New York 
Bar. 


With an introductory analysis of 
insurance underwriting and con- 
tracts, this book contains a thorough 
treatment of Federal taxation of 
life insurance. It describes in detail 
the imposition and effect of estate, 
gift and income taxes upon life 
insurance, endowment and annuity 
contracts and their proceeds. 

Section headings of the book in- 
clude: Estate Taxation of Life 
Insurance and Annuities, Gift 
Taxation of Life Insurance and 
Annuities and Income Taxation of 
Life Insurance and Annuities. 
Other sections deal with the valua- 
tion of life insurance policies and 
annuities and with business life 
insurance. 

296 pages; $6.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 


Program Your S & A Insurance— 
edited by William Highfield, C.L.U. 


Most people have bought their 
sickness and accident insurance on a 
hit-or-miss basis. As a result, some 


coverages overlap, while serious 
gaps exist in the protection plans. 
Because of the rapid development 
of the disability business, the need 
for programing disability insurance 
has greatly intensified, yet compara- 
tively few policyholders have had 
their protection plans reviewed and 
programmed to fit their particular 
needs. 

An informative easy to read book- 
let written for public consumption 
it tells why programers need it and 
through illustrations .and_ charts 


shows how programming coordinates 
existing coverages. The booklet can 
be used as a direct mail item, door 
opener, or as a guide during an in- 
terview. 

24 pps; 17¢ per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by Insurance 
Research & Review Service,. 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 


Motivation Means Millions by Bert 
Palo 


The author is a life and qualify- 
ing member of the million dollar 
round table who made $35,000 his 
first nine months of selling, and who 
in his first full year had a paid-for 
production of approximately $2,- 
500,000. The story of how he has 
done it is traced in this booklet and 
should provide the kind of motiva- 
tion to spur on to new heights any 
salesman regardless of age, experi- 
ence or market potential. 

48 pps; 80¢ per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by Insurance 
Research and Review, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, In- 
diana. 


Employee Welfare Funds Registered 
with the Insurance and Banking De- 
partments of The State of New York 
under the Employee Welfare Fund 
Act of 1956. 


Under the New York law which 
went into effect on September 1, 
1957, the Banking Department of 
that state has jurisdiction over funds 
whose over-all management is vested 
alone or jointly with other trustees 
in a corporate trustee. Ninety such 
funds are listed in this publication. 
The Insurance Department of the 
state has jurisdiction over all other 
jointly-trusteed funds. 868 such 
funds have been registered with that 
department. This is a compilation 
of welfare and pension funds by the 
two departments of the state and is 
said to be the first of its kind ever 
published. 

74 pps.; $1.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the New York office of 
the Insurance Department of New 
York at 61 Broadway, New York 
6, or at the office of the Banking 
Department at 270 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
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IFE INSURANCE IN 1957 rang up new records in 
| Peat all categories. This was true although busi- 
ness as a whole tended to move in the opposite direction. 
Business declines in the latter part of the year did not 
affect life insurance, and indeed this should not be con- 
sidered remarkable, for history supports the conclusion 
that life’ insurance resists the wider swings of the econ- 
omy. 


A Mixed Year in Business 


Prices and wages continued to rise during 1957, as 
we predicted at the beginning of the year, with the re- 
sultant inflation representing a large part of the gain 
in gross national product, from $425,000,000,000 to 
$436,000,000,000. In the latter part of the year there 
was a noticeable slackening in the production and sale 
of durable goods. Whether this change in conditions 
should be called an “adjustment,” a “recession,” or a 
“correction of inventory in balance,” it is likely to con- 
tinue to the middle or three-quarter mark of 1958. It is 
interesting, however, that most business leaders expect 
their own businesses tu -eyual or exceed the 1957 per- 
formance. Pessimism may be contagious. 

With prices and wages moving in one direction and 
production slackening, 1958 may be the year in which 
the consumer sees moderation in the first two, and with 
a price break for him. Prices and employment should 
both remain high, but a combination of tight money 
policy on the part of the Federal Reserve and recent 
years’ heavy selling of durables which has satisfied much 
of the market will result in an easing of inflationary 
pressures for some months to come. 


Sputniks and Budgets 


Several factors will keep business conditions from 
deteriorating much. Governmental spending will be at 
least as great on most levels as it was during 1957. 
Roads and schools will take large funds. Defense spend- 
ing of the Federal government will be larger. The Fed- 
eral government, despite the elections coming in No- 
vember, has been forced by the Russian sputniks to re- 
consider its defense spending policy. The rigidities of 
the budget (and of politics) are such that few economies 
outside of defense spending can be made. The result will 
be higher defense spending, a larger budget, and pos- 
sibly a deficit. Another supporting factor for the econ- 
omy is the shift in spending from durables to services, 
which will coritinue to cause expansion of services in 
comparison to manufacturing. 

The defense economy program of some months ago 
has allowed production pipelines to run dry. A missile 
and satellite step-up, therefore, cannot make its influ- 
ence felt immediately, and it will be some months before 
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increased production in these lines is much help to the 
economy. 

An easing of credit toward the end of 1957 forecasts 
more home building during 1958 than during 1957, 
when new starts fell to the lowest point in several years, 
This will aid not only the construction industry, but 
also the demand for durables and mortgages. Every- 
thing considered, we believe that business conditions 
will be good in 1958, although not till midyear or last 
quarter will they generally be on as high a level as in 
the first quarter of the year just past. Gross national 
product in 1958 should be at least $445,000,000,000. 

As mentioned earlier, life insurance is subject to less 
swing from good to bad than the economy as a whole. 
When conditions improve from a low business level, life 
insurance sales improve less than the general business 
trend. In 1957 life insurance continued to improve de- 
spite a slight business decline. In 1958 our industry will 
benefit from its characteristic buoyancy. 


Life Insurance Sales 


In the United States sales of life insurance reached 
$66,500,000,000 in 1957, as compared to $55,600,000- 
000 in 1956. Like almost all other life insurance figures 
for the year just past, this $66,500,000.000 constituted 
a record. This was more than all the life insurance in 
force at the end of 1925. The 1957 figure was divided 
into ordinary $46,200,000,000 (up $10,000,000,000), 
group $14,000,000,000 (up $1,600,000,000 including the 
Bell Telephone case for $1,500,000,000), and industrial 
$6,300,000,000 (down slightly). At the end of the 
year insurance in force reached $456,000,000,000, 
about 10% above the December 31, 1956 figure. Pre- 
dictions we made last year came true, except that the 
insurance in force figure fell a little short of the predic- 
tion. 

What of 1958? A few large cases in group can throw 
forecasts off. We expect that group, however, will re- 
act to the slowing up of business conditions and will pro- 
duce a smaller figure than for 1957. Industrial sales 
should be a little less than in 1957, continuing the long: 
term trend toward the de-emphasis of that form of cov- 
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erage. Ordinary production, however, will more than 


make up any losses in group and industrial. General 
conditions call for a modest prediction. Total 1957 pro- 
duction was $11,000,000,000 greater than that for 1956. 
with $10,000,000,000 of the amount ordinary. We sug: 
gest tentatively that ordinary sales in 1958 will be $5, 


000,000,000 above the 1957 figure, or roughly $51,000, 


000,000. 

As we came to the end of the year there were abou! 
1,300 life insurance companies domiciled in the Unite 
States. This is an increase of roughly 100 during t 
year. These companies have over $101,000,000,000 «i 
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assets, an increase of more than $5,000,000,000 during 
1957. Corporate securities (bonds and stocks) rose 
ahout $2,500,000,000 during the year, to $44,250,000,- 
000. Farm mortgages outstanding now are $2,600,000,- 
000 and other mortgages $32,600,000,000 (1956 figures 
$2,481,000,000 and $30,508,000,000). Government 
bonds of all kinds declined somewhat, from $10,923,- 
000,000 to $10,650,000,000. There were minor in- 
creases in real estate and policy loans, but other assets 
remained largely unchanged. 
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00. No Marked Changes Expected 
o less} Housing starts declined during the year, resulting in 
vhole. Ba decrease in the amount of new money placed in mort- 
‘|, lite gages—$5,200,000,000 in 1957 as compared to $6,700,- 
siness 800,000 in the peak year 1956. This did not prevent 
ve de- mortgage holdings from reaching an all-time high, as 
'y Will noted above. During the year increasing prices for land 
and materials, and to some extent for labor, plus other 
factors, tended to make builders concentrate on medium 
and high-priced homes. Mortgage money may be some- 
what easier in 1958 than in 1957. No startling changes 
eached Bean be expected, however, as far as number of housing 
0,000; Bstarts is concerned. 
figures All in all, the investment picture for life insurance 
stituted H1958 looks very similar in general outline to life insur- 
ance MHance 1957. 
divide’ The death rate policyholders turned upward in 1957, 
0,000), for the first time in several years. Cardiovascular-renal 
ing the conditions were again the leading cause of death. Cancer 
dustrial leaths also rose slightly. Asiatic flu was a factor in the 
of the Bincreased mortality rate, both as a direct cause and be- 
100,000. Bauise some aged sufferers from the ailment died of heart 
e. Pre-Bilisease. Automobile deaths are estimated at 94,000 ; 
hat the lown 1,000 from 1956. This is the first time in three 
predic‘ Bears that there has been a reduction. 
n throw 
will re: Costs 
will ptOM As in our review last year, we must consider costs 
ial saleiinder more than one head. First there is the matter of 
he long: arnings on invested assets. Although the net rate 
1 of COV Barned cannot be determined as yet, there is no question 
ore thalhat most companies must have done as well or better 
Genera han they did in 1956. 
957 pt Dividends to policyholders rose in 1957. A year ago 
for 1950 irtually no company reported a decreased scale for the 
We sug oming year, and the same is true this January, with in- 
Il be $2\Bireases common on both dates. Interest allowed on ac- 
$51,000; imulations and settlement option funds has been ad- 
ancing, too. 
= abe In our year-end review of 1956 we reported that that 
le Unite fas the year of the victory of the $10,000-minimum 
uring ™Beci:| policy. In 1957 a number of companies which 
00,000 a z 
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had held out on specials countered with graded _ pre- 
miums. The net cost competitive relationship thus was 
largely restored to what it had been before the rash of 
special whole life policies began. 

Meanwhile a new method of merchandising had 
moved into the spotlight. Just as 1956 had been the 
year of the special minimum policy, 1957 became the 
year of the family contract. More and more companies 
began issuing family policies or riders, so that by the 
end of the year 275 companies were offering the cover- 
age, and huge amounts had been sold. Here, too, the 
development was not without problems, as charges were 
made that considerable numbers of old contracts were 
being replaced with family coverage. 

Over 123,000,000 Americans are protected by some 
kind of health insurance designed to help pay hospital, 
doctor, or other medical care bills. 

About 109,000,000 are covered for surgical expenses, 
74,000,000 have regular medical expense protection, 13,- 
000,000 are insured against major medical expenses, and 
43,000,000 for loss of income coverage. Total health 
bills paid out by insurance companies, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and miscellaneous plans amounted to $4,200,- 
000,000 in 1957, as compared to $3,600,000,000 in 1956. 


Accident and Health Coverage 


As for the part played by insurance companies (all 
kinds) in the accident and health picture—coverage of 
some kind of health insurance now protects 70,000,000 
Americans, three times the number covered 10 years 
ago. 

The insurance business is paying benefits at the rate 
of $7,000,000 a day. About $2,500,000,000 of these 
benefits were paid out during the year. In the past six 
years the number of persons covered by insurance cOm- 
panies under hospital expense insurance has increased 
79%, under surgical insurance 91%, under regular 
medical expense insurance 281%, and under major 
medical expense, 1188%. 

The accident and health business is not without prob- 
lems, however. Some of these result from its fast 
growth. Decisions adverse to the government on Fed- 
eral Trade Commission control of A & H advertising 
have been appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

Finally, health insurance has been so successful in 
providing some coverage for the active years of life 
that pressures exist to extend its coverage to aged per- 
sons. Many insurance people wish to go slow, believ- 
ing that the fulfillment of this desire is infinitely harder 
than its conception. A strong movement in Washington 
is expected in 1958, however, to tie such coverage to 
Social Security. In addition, a number of governmental 
proposals have been made for coverage of special groups. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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How to be younger (& 

luring 
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than your years imsura 

we ; thundre 

1956 z 

When you meet a grandfather like this who’s still “young;’ CAN pot new 

vigorous and active . . . even though he’s nearly 65 . . . you're j +. ‘eed 

likely to exclaim, “He certainly doesn’t look his age!” Ries 

The truth is he’s what he should be... and what most of us a | aw Rew. cx 
could be when retirement draws near. Better still, anyone who iY 4 i and te: 
has reached this age in good health can usually look forward Initi 
to many more useful years. ra panies 
was on 


Although there is no definite point at which one slips into ted j 
uted 1n 


old age, some of us may begin to feel the “wear and tear” of 
life around age 40 to 45. 


So, the time to start taking care of your health is before you as Allste 

: ‘ ‘ Skoki 
get along in years. A thorough check-up every year is the surest 7 000.006 
way to uncover any chronic disorder, such as high blood Wholly 
pressure or arthritis, at its start. : ; purance 
‘ Pee : Alpin 
Even if your retirement may be 20 to 25 years ahead, here i hoenix 


are some things you should do: eter 
1, Keep your mind open to new ideas. If you always ok 


have something to do tomorrow . . . something you want to company 


do... your mind will be alert, active. Working with and for yh hat 
others—in community, church, fraternal organizations—can % pany, Sa 


also be a deep and lasting source of satisfaction at any age. lhe , 


2. Select your foods carefully. Your diet should provide ‘ Ameri 


proteins for body upkeep and repair, carbohydrates for energy : “™ 


and foods that supply protective vitamins and minerals. Pee urplus. 


: Ameri 
3. Control your weight. Overweight makes your heart, Com pats 


kidneys, lungs, liver and arteries work harder all the time. 
Overweight also tends to increase your chances of developing 
diseases of these organs. 


4. Try to keep your emotions on an even keel. It is un- 
healthy to keep emotional tensions “bottled up.” Instead we 
should look for ways to work them out. For some of us just 
talking over problems with a friend or advisor helps to clear 
the air. d surpl 
x . : "Americ 
5. Plan early for your financial security. Get competent Pee. Bis 
advice about your future finances—to avoid “money worries” pith $ 
during retirement. ie “Americ 
Ompan yy, 
March 25 
surpl 
Americ. 
y, Ine 
with § 
urplus. 
This advertisement is one of a continuing series #F\Merican 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of URP Americ, 
national health and welfare. It is appearing ompany, 


° e two colors in magazines with a total circulatiOf®tipy|at 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Ss eee cen Te Nee 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Homi 4... 

Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader i+), Rov 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. * Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 50,000 pe 
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company changes 


HE RANKS OF THE LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 
Ee cpeanics showed another substantial expansion 
Miuring 1957, continuing the rapid growth which has 
Fprevailed since January 1, 1953. New legal reserve life 
jnsurance companies formed last year numbered one 
hundred and ten, a drop of twenty-five compared with 
1956 and over one hundred below the record number 
/of new life company formations established in 1955. The 
sharp reductions shown in 1956 and 1957 compared with 
‘the record year can be attributed to the revised legisla- 
rtion in the state of Texas which resulted in a drop in 
new companies formed in that state from one hundred 
and ten in 1955 to only three in both 1956 and 1957. 

Initial funds contributed in the formation of new com- 
panies last year amounted to about $38,000,000 which 
was only slightly below the record $38,500,000 contrib- 
uted in 1956. However, during the latter year an addi- 


nuing series 
erest of ou! 
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9k, Reader’ 
News. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Allstate Life Insurance Company, 
Skokie, Iil.: Licensed April 9 with $1,- 
000,000 capital and $4,000,000 surplus. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of Allstate In- 
surance Company. 

Alpine Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed January 3 with 
25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
| American Buyers Insurance Company 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah: Converted 
from mutual benefit association to stock 
company, March 1, with $100,000 capital 
and $225,880 surplus. 

American Buyers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed Oc- 
tober 1 with $100,000 capital and $97,876 
surplus. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis.: Licensed December 
30 with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. 

American Frontier Life Insurance 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.: Licensed 

anuary 10 with $280,000 capital and 
140,000 surplus. 

American Home Mutual Life Insurance 
ompany, Boise, Idaho: Licensed July 1 
vith surplus of $50,000. Represents con- 
ersion of American Home Benefit Asso- 
Ciation, Inc., Boise, to a mutual legal re- 
erve basis. 

American Investment Life Insurance 
tompany, Nashville, Tenn.: Licensed 
October 31 with initial oun of $200,000 
md surplus of $640,000. 

“American Patriot Life Insurance Com- 

y, Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed May 

B with $100,488 capital and $150,734 sur- 


s. 
“American 
ompany, 
arch 25 with $234,000 capital and $655,- 
D3 surplus. 


American States Life Insurance Com- 


Security 


Life 
Fort Wayne, 


Ind.: 


Insurance 
Licensed 


’, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed July 
2 with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
urplus. Wholly owned affiliate of 
merican States Insurance Company. 
American Universal Life Insurance 
ompany, Clayton, Mo.: Converted from 
tipulated premium to a regular legal re- 
€tve company, September 24. 

Associated Life Insurance Company, 
ittle Rock, Ark.: Licensed June 4 with 
50,000 capital. 
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ance Company, 


ary 1, 1953. 


Automobile Owners Association Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo.: Li- 
censed May 3 with $100,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, 
ees S.C. (executive offices Shelby, 

AS it Fy Licensed October 3 with $100,000 
cate and $100,000 surplus. 

Blue Ridge Life Insurance Company, 
Shelby, N. C.: Licensed February 14 with 
$200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Capitol Life Insurance Company, Worth 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed April 29 as 

a stipulated premium company with $10,- 
000 capital and $5,000 surplus. 

Carolina General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Greenville, S. C.: Licensed 
November 6 with $100, 000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Century Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Licensed March 21 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Charlotte Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.: Converted 
from assessment to mutual legal reserve 
basis, March 1 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Georgetown, Delaware: Licensed Septem- 
ber 30 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Citizens Life Insurance of 
New York, New York, N. Y.: Converted 
froma casualty to a life insurer February 
27. Previously operated as the Arex 
Indemnity Company. 

Colonial American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
February 11 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

Confederate General Life Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Miss.: Licensed 
May 3 with $100,700 capital and $100,700 
surplus. 

Crusader Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Kans.: Licensed September 
br iggy $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Daniel Insurance Company, Searcy, 
Ark.: Converted from a burial association 
to a mutual company, June 10, with assets 
of $50,870 

Drummond Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.: Converted from’a burial as- 
sociation to a mutual company, February 
5, with assets of $51,286. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, 
Greenwood, S. C.: Licensed May 7 with 
$102,052 capital and $25,513 surplus. 


Company 


tional $15,500,000 came into the life business through 
the merger of Piedmont Corporation of Delaware, an 
investment holding company, with Piedmont Life Insur- 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The tremendous growth in new life insurance organ- 
izations in recent years brought to over 1,280 the total of 
such companies operating in the United States on De- 
cember 31, 1957. 
one-half of the companies have been formed since Janu- 


It is interesting to note that nearly 


Thirty-one states were represented by new life insur- 
ance company formations in 1957, Delaware being the 
largest contributor with eleven new companies. 
changes among legal reserve companies last year were 
the retirement of thirty-six companies through mergers 
or reinsurances and the adoption of revised titles by 
twenty-eight companies. 


Other 


Farmers Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Elmhurst, Ill.: Licensed March 19 
with $200,000 capital and $150,000 surplus. 

First American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.: Licensed January 11 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

First National Life Insurance Company 
of the U. S. A., Lincoln, Neb.: Converted 
from a burial company February 6 with 
$150,000 capital and $37,500 surplus. 

Foremost Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed February 12 
with $65,000 capital and $6,500 surplus. 

Foundation Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed December 13 
with $101,000 capital and $50,500 surplus. 

Frontier Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed May 23 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

General Life Company of America, 
Seattle, Wash.: Licensed April 5 with 
$2,000,000 capital and $3,000,000 surplus. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of General In- 
surance Company of America. 

Gibraltar Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed September 23 
with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Represents conversion of The Gibraltar 
Beneficial Association from a_ beneficial 
society to a limited capital stock com- 
pany. 

Grand Pacific Life Insurance Company, 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Licensed August 12 
moe $335,210 capital and $167,610 sur- 
plus 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.: 
Licensed January 10 with $100,000 capital 
and $25,000 surplus. 

Highland Life Insurance Company of 
America, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed. 

Home Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed Novem- 

er 8 as a stipulated premium company 
er $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Horace Greeley Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed Sep- 
tember 13 with $100,000 capital and $50,- 
000 surplus. 

Illinois Mid-Continent Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl.: Licensed July 26 
with $105,000 capital and $75,000 surplus. 

Insurance Company of Delaware, 
Dover, Del.: Licensed April 22 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

International Life Insurance Company 
of the Americas, San Juan, Puerto Rico: 
Licensed July. (Continued on page 62) 
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HE SUBJECT OF A NEW mortal- 
i, te table first received attention 
from the insurance commissioners in 
1956, although early industry inter- 
est was manifested in 1953. The 
improvement in mortality since the 
adoption of the CSO Table had en- 
abled dividends on participating in- 
surance to be increased to the point 
where some companies felt it neces- 
sary to establish rates for non-par- 
ticipating insurance below the net 
premium of the CSO Table in order 
to be competitive in certain areas. 
Such companies as reduced rates 
below CSO net have been required 
to set up deficiency reserves. This 
has, in the case of companies with- 
out a large surplus, subjected them 
to considerable strain. In asking for 
relief, these companies pointed out 
that since the lower rates can be 
justified by their actual experience, 
the deficiency reserve requirement 
is an artificial and unfair restriction 
on their operations. 


The problem ‘of deficiency re- 
serves was presented by a number 
of interested companies to the joint 
legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 
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The legis P committee formed a 
subcommitté@headed by B. M. An- 
derson to study the subject. 


This subcommittee in the initial 
presentation of the problem to the 
NAIC at the June, 1956 St. Louis 
meeting reported that there were 
two possible solutions to the prob- 
lem. One was to secure a repeal or 
modification of the deficiency re- 
serve requirement. The other was to 
construct a new mortality table based 
upon modern experience which 
would produce a lower net rate and 
thus obviate the necessity of de- 
ficiency reserves, at least until such 
time as further improvement in 
mortality occurs. The ALC-LIAA 
subcommittee concluded for various 
reasons that the best solution to the 
deficiency reserve problem lay in the 
adoption of a new mortality table. 
The commissioners’ subcommittee 
later set up by the NAIC to study 
the problem concurred in this judg- 
ment. From the beginning then, the 
two committees favored a new mor- 
tality table as the best solution to 
the problem. But this is not to say 
that all members of the respective 
committees favored this approach. 
Some opposed it. It must also be 
recognized that the “urgency” of the 
matter (it had been proposed that 
a solution be ready to be acted upon 
by 1957 Legislatures) conditioned 
the committee’s judgment and di- 
rected attention to a quick solution 
that they hoped would encounter the 
least legislative resistance. 


Although the deficiency reserve 
problem was the prime mover in this 
instance, there is considerable justi- 
fication for looking into the subject 
of a more modern mortality table at 
this time. The improvement in in- 
sured mortality experience during 
the last fifteen years has_ been 
marked. The actual mortality rates 
experienced during the first four 
years of the 1950’s as compared to 
the full decade of the 1930’s have 
dropped by as much as 50% at age 
30 running down to more than 20% 
at age 70. An example of this im- 
provement that has taken place cat 
be perceived by comparing the ex- 
perience tables of the 1930-1940 
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period with those of the 1950-5 Co 
period. These tables represent basic 
mortality (before adding margins ‘. 
for adverse fluctuations in mortality§ 6 
and for contingencies) for the CSO l 
and X-17 Tables respectively. Seq 5 
Table I. 12 
17 
22 
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It cannot be emphasized to ¥ 
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reflect actual mortality through div: = 
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in order to give the public the bent#§* Source 
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public relations standpoint, a new 
table is desirable. The average lay- 
man cannot understand the intrica- 
cies by which he continues to pay 
a proper rate when the standard 
mortality table used overstates cur- 
rent mortality by substantial mar- 
gins at some ages. 

The various aspects of the de- 
ficiency reserve problem were first 
put before the Life Committee of 
the NAIC at the June 1956 St. 
Louis association meeting with a re- 
quest from the ALC-LIAA subcom- 


mittee that the matter be given study 
by the commissioners. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed by the Life 
Committee of the NAIC to study the 
matter. 

A chronology of developments 
since the naming of the NAIC Sub- 
committee follows: 

* Since one. of the subjects to be 
considered by the subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the commissioners was 
the feasibility and desirability of de- 
veloping a new mortality table, the 
Society of Actuaries appointed a 
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Table I 
Comparison of Mortality Experience per 1000 (CSO vs. X-17 Basic Data) * 


Graduated 1930-1940 
Experience Table 


Age (CSO Basic Mortality ) (X-17 Basic os lal 
0 — x 
l 5.01 1.00 
2 3.37 78 
7 1.64 43 

12 1.03 43 
17 1.47 67 
22 1.84 89 
27 2.09 98 
32 2.38 1.18 
37 3.20 1.68 
42 4.80 2.95 
47 7.44 4.92 
52 11.74 8.21 
37 18.34 13.22 
62 28.10 21.12 
67 42.56 33.08 
72 63.71 51.00 
77 95.17 74.52 
82 142.06 112.32 
87 206.72 160.98 
92 329.62 231.24 


* Source : CSO data from Transactions, Society of Actuaries, Sept. 1941, Vol. XLIf, 
p. 325. X-18 data, TSA, 1956, Vol. VIII, p. 534. 


Graduated 1950-1954 
Experience Table 
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special committee in June, 1956 to 
cooperate with the commissioners’ 
subcommittee in the construction of 
a new table for consideration by the 
NAIC.? 


Committee Report 


At the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, held at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, in 
November, 1956, the special com- 
mittee of the society reported on the 
construction of a new mortality table 
prepared for use as a possible valua- 
tion standard. The specific table 
presented was temporarily desig- 
nated as Table X-17. 

When the NAIC met in Miami 
on November 30, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee that had been set up to study 
the question of deficiency reserves 
reported : 

(1) That there should be no change 
in deficiency reserve statutes. 
(2) That Table X-17 be adopted 
aS a permissive statutory standard 
in conjunction with certain recom- 
mended changes in the standard non- 
forfeiture and valuation laws. 
(Continued on the next page) 


1 Members of this committee were: Alfred N. 
Guertin, Actuary, ALC, Chairman; Henry F. 
Rood, Vice Pres., Lincoln National, Vice Chair- 
man; W. Harold Bittel, Actuary, New Jersey; 
Arthur Coburn, Vice Pres., Southwestern Life; 
Malvin E. Davis, Vice Pres. and Chief Actuary, 
Metropolitan Life; William V. Hauke, Asst. 
Actuary, Continental Assurance; Jas. E. Hoskins, 
Actuary, The ‘Travelers; Norman M. Hughes, 
Vice Pres. and Chief Actuary, National Life; 
Jas. T. Phillips, Sr. Vice Pres. and Chief Actu- 
ary, New York Life, Bert A. Winter, 2nd Vice 
Pres. and Associate Actuary, Prudential. 
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| ? important 
advantages 


® Top Commission Contracts 





®@ Life Time Renewals 


® Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


® Agent Group and Pension 
Plans 


@ Educational Training 
Assistance 


®@ Salary Plan for Career Agents 


® Competitive Policies 
(Par and Non-Par) 


@ Modern Term Policies 
and Riders 


@ Special Limited Pay and 
Life Policies $10,000 — 
$25,000 Participating 


® $10,000 Special Whole Life 
(Par and Non-Par) 


® Outstanding A&S Policies 
@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality 
Any Size Policy 


For full details write F. D. GUYNN, 
VP and Director of Agencies, Dept. B2 





agency openings in California, Florida 
illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Min 
nesota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
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(3) That these recommendations 
were made with the ultimate objec- 
tive of substituting this table for 
the 1941 CSO Table as a minimum 
statutory standard. 

At the hearings on this report, 
considerable controversy arose on 
the matter. As a result, the associa- 
tion did not adopt the report of the 
subcommittee but referred the mat- 
ter back to the parent committee for 
further consideration. 


Other Discussions 


In addition to the discussions on 
Table X-17 which took place at the 
November, 1956 meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, informal discus- 
sions in the presence of nearly seven 
hundred actuaries took place at the 
Eastern and Western Spring Meet- 
ings in 1957. A paper presented by 
Mr. Charles M. Sternhell at the 
earlier of these two meetings de- 
scribing in detail the construction of 
the Table received full discussion at 
both of these meetings. The subject 
was also discussed at four regional 
meetings of the American Life Con- 
vention held at Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Nashville and Hartford, 
and more than five hundred officers 
of member companies of all types, 
sizes and geographical locations, 
heard the proposed Table and the 
problem of deficiency reserves dis- 
cussed at length and had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their own 
views. 

At the June, 1957 meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the subject of de- 
ficiency reserves and the X-17 Mor- 
tality Table was again deferred. The 
NAIC’s Subcommittee on Defi- 
ciency Reserves gave a second re- 
port reaffirming its original position 
that the table is proper and safe, but 
acceptance of this report was again 
postponed by the Life Committee 
for further consideration at the De- 
cember 1957 meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Recommended changes in the 
standard non-forfeiture and valua- 
tion laws were attached to this re- 
port. Mr. A. N. Guertin of the 
American Life Convention as the 
chairman of the committee which 
constructed the X-17 Mortality 
Table had recommended that final 
consideration of the table be post- 





poned by the Life Insurance Com- 
mittee of the NAIC until its De- 
cember 1957 meeting. In October, 
1957 a panel discussion of the X-17 
Mortality Table was given at the 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago. The pros 
and cons of the matter were dis- 
cussed. 

It should be noted that the sub- 
ject of a new mortality table has not 
been acted upon by the NAIC as a 
whole. Including initial requests for 
consideration of the matter by the 
NAIC at the June 1956 meeting in 
St. Louis, action has been on the 
level of the Life Insurance Commit- 
tee and the special subcommittee ap- 
pointed by it. At the December, 1956 
Miami, meeting, the association as 
a whole, although adopting the re- 
port of the Life Committee, referred 
the portion of it dealing with this 
question back to the Life Insurance 
Committee and through it back to 
the subcommittee studying the prob- 
lem. At the June, 1957 meeting in 
Atlantic City, the subcommittee re- 
port was not received by the Life 
Insurance Committee (it was post- 
poned for later consideration) and 
thus was never brought before the 
NAIC as a whole. 


Deficiency Reserves 


Deficiency reserve requirements 
are written into the laws of thirty- 
four states. The amount of defi- 
ciency reserves is required as part 
of the annual statement blank pre- 
scribed by the NAIC. Although 
some states do not have a specific 
legal requirement, historical prac- 
tice has made them a fixture in the 
business. 

Under the terms of a typical stat- 
ute, if a company reduces its gross 
premiums below the net premium’ 


2 By gross premium is meant the contractual 
premium called for by the policy. The gros 
premium makes provision for mortality, interes, 
expense, and contingencies. 

By net premium is meant the theoretical pre 
mium calculated according to a given mortalil’ 
table and rate of interest which, if mortalit’ 
rates and interest for the insured group are ¢* 
actly as assumed, will be exactly sufficient © 
pay the claims. 

In practice the gross premium is found } 
first determining the net premium, to which * 
then added a loading to cover expense ané 
contingencies to the extent thought necessal 
beyond whatever margin may be felt to be avail 
able in the mortality and interest basis of th 
net premium. 

In participating insurance the net premium 
the valuation basis is commonly, but not nece 
sarily, the same as used in the calculation of th 
gross premium. In non-participating insuran 
the valuation net premium will ordinarily } 
quite different from that used in the calculatio# 
of the gross premium. 
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pany must at the time the policy is 
written set up a special or deficiency 
reserve in addition to the normal 
statutory reserve. 

The deficiency reserve is equal to 
the present value of the premium de- 
ficiencies for all future years. The 
yearly deficiency is the excess of the 
net premium for the year on the 
valuation basis over the gross pre- 
mium actually charged. 


Illustration 


To illustrate, Mr. Jones, age 45, 
buys a $1,000 ordinary life policy 
from the Right Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The gross premium is $28 per 
year. However, the net premium us- 
ing the CSO Table at 3% as the 
valuation basis is $29. On that basis 
the deficiency is $1.00. 

The present value, on the above 
basis, of a life annuity of $1.00 at 
age 45 is $17.34. This figure repre- 
sents the total future deficiencies at 
the time the policy is issued. A year 
goes by. Jones is now 46. The cor- 
responding present value has 
dropped to $16.98. Each year, the 
deficiency reserve goes down. But 
when the Jones case is multiplied by 
thousands of others and in larger 
amounts insured, it is easy to see 
why deficiency reserves run into siz- 
able amounts—in the millions. 

Generally speaking deficiency re- 
serves are a problem for companies 
issuing non-participating insurance ; 
they have always calculated pre- 
miums on the basis of their actual 
experience or that of the industry. 
Through the use of the dividend a 
mutual company could bring the net 
payment below the minimum net 
premium permitted under CSO 
without the penalty of deficiency re- 
serves. With the rapid improvement 
of mortality in recent years, some 
stock companies, as _ previously 
stated, came out with one or more 
plans at rates below the net CSO 
figure. 

At present such rates have most 
generally been offered on specials 
built around the ordinary life plan. 
On the other hand, there are com- 
panies whose rates are low enough 
to require deficiency reserves. on 
non-special plans, but again on plans 
built around ordinary life. Thus far 
no company has been able or willing 
to offer premium plans below the 
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CSO net premiums across the board 
to all plans and policy amounts. 
Publicity on the deficiency reserve 
problem has sometimes given the 
erroneous impression that companies 
are now charging rates as low as the 
CSO net for all plans. 

The fact that deficiency reserves 
may come into play only with re- 
gard to one or two plans that a 
company may issue does not mean 
that such reserves cannot be a heavy 
burden on the surplus of a company, 
particularly a smaller company.* 
Generally, the deficiency reserve 
problem is not as troublesome to a 
large company if it has a good sur- 
plus position ; however, some of the 
large stock companies have been the 
most vociferous in complaining 
about the effect of these deficiency 
reserves. 

There are two kinds of compa- 
nies pressing for relief from the de- 
ficiency reserve problem. (1) Com- 
panies which came out with special 
plans under the CSO net in past 
years and now find themselves in a 
tight surplus position. (2) Com- 
panies which want to reduce rates 
below the CSO net or reduce rates 
further but are prevented from do- 
ing so by the deficiency reserve re- 
quirement. Of course, some com- 
panies may fit into both of these 
categories. 


Avoiding the Problem 


There are a number of ways of 
avoiding the setting up of deficiency 
reserves. Some companies, after 
calculating a desired scale of pre- 
mium rates, boost the premiums at 
certain ages so that none are less 
than the valuation net premium on 
the regular valuation basis. But this 
situation introduces inconsistencies 
in the premium scale and, worse 
still, may result in the company 
charging higher premiums than it 
would otherwise think it necessary 
to charge. 

Another method which avoids in- 
creasing the premium paid by the 
policyholder is to adopt a special 
valuation basis which produces low 

(Continued on page 54) 


*R. B. Evans, president of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, reported at the 
ALC 1957 Annual Meeting, that for his company 
one plan issued below net CSO rates, although 
making up only about 6% of ordinary business 
requires deficiency reserves approximating 11% 
of total ordinary earnings. 
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HE DID IN 1879* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than he did. 
If you’re like many life underwriters 
you’ve been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference here’s 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 


sions for General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 


@ Office allowance to General Agents. 

@ Lifetime service fee. 

@ Liberal retirement plan. 

@ Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 

@ Disability income when sick or 
disabled. 


Group life insurance. 


s 
@ Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 


@ Excellent sub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


Important? Of course, because isn’t it 
true . . . you’ve been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you’ve forgotten 
the most important person of all — 


" yourself — and your own security at 


age 65? 
For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 


*THOMAS A. EDISON, who 
showed the world the difference 
when he invented first practical, 
commercial incandescent light in 
1879. He had more than 50 in- 
ventions to his credit, including 
phonograph, motion pictures, etc. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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DONALD E. TATUM, C.L.U. 
Manager 
Conn. General Life Ins. Co. 


"Bean ARGUMENTs for and against 
the entry of life insurance com- 
panies into the fire and casualty field 
and vice versa are raging hotter than 
ever. Much has been, and more will 
be written both pro and con on the 
subject. Most of the arguments how- 
ever, with the exception of the legal- 
istic ones, center around the follow- 
ing viewpoints : 

1. That of the public; 

2. That of the life insurance agents ; 
3. That of the life insurance compa- 
nies ; 

4. That of the fire and casualty in- 
surance agents or brokers; and 

5. That of the fire and casualty com- 
panies. 


Public Viewpoint 


From the viewpoint of the public, 
there is no question that the risk of 
heavy liability or property damage 
loss presents a threat to the estate 
of the property owner as great as 
that presented by long-continued 
disability or everi by death. For that 
reason alone, hazards covered by 
property insurance deserve as much 
consideration in insurance planning 
as do the risks of-loss of life, old 
age and premature disability. 
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To the professional life insurance 
agent who does his merchandising 
on an estate planning basis, a com- 
prehensive evaluation of property- 
loss risks and methods of eliminat- 
ing, avoiding, or minimizing them 
to the greatest extent possible, and 
providing adequate coverage against 
the remaining ones, can represent 
just as great a service as provision 
against losses due to death, disabil- 
ity, or old age. 

Provisions for property-loss haz- 
ards certainly can, and should, oc- 
cupy a place fully as legitimate in 
the services offered by the insurance 
programmer as does the service of 
integrating life insurance with social 
security benefits, company pension 
plans, and other coverages of a non- 
personal nature. To the package life 
insurance salesman who is selling a 
product to fill a specific need or 
simply selling the policy as a piece 
of property, property insurance can 
represent just as many opportunities 
to perform a service and make a sale. 
So it would seem that the handling 
of property insurance has a legiti- 
mate place in the services offered by 
any of the three major types of life 
insurance merchandisers. 

It is not hard to see an increasing 
demand for exposure appraisals by 
insurance men with all-lines quali- 
fications. Such an exposure ap- 
praiser presumably would be 


ALL-LINES 
SELLING 


equipped to advise the insuring pub- 
lic on the best way to eliminate the 
greatest amount of dollar risk with 
the dollars available for premium 
payment. Naturally, this type of 
service leads directly into an exami- 
nation of all-lines merchandising. 


Supermarket System 


In addition, the buying public is 
almost automatically attracted to the 
department store or supermarket 
idea, whether the merchandise of- 
fered is of a tangible or intangible 
nature. The simplicity of one cen- 
tral center for premium payments, 
the ease of arranging for credit and 
installment buying when needed, 
even the possibility of paying all 
insurance premiums monthly with 
one check, represent advantages 
which cannot and are not being 
overlooked. 

Furthermore, the buyer's confi 
dence in one insurance advisor, pre- 
sumably qualified to handle all lines 
of insurance, can be expected to be 
substantially greater than the conf 
dence he has in a number of differ- 
ent salesmen, each of whom has his 
own merchandise to sell. This con- 
fidence might be well justified if 
that advisor is properly qualified to 
strike a reasonable balance betweer 
the amount of ‘dollar risk to which 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(Connecticut 


Lowers 
premiums 
on larger 


Reduces 
rates 






Further 
improves 
policy 
features 


policies 







LOWER Basic Premiums: Connecticut Mutual in- 
troduces a new schedule of preniiums for all 
types of policies—life, endowment and term— 
lower at most ages. 


STILL LOWER Premiums for Larger Policies: The 
basic premiums have been further reduced for 
policies between $5,000 and $10,000; and a 
larger reduction applies to policies $10,000 
and over. 


EVEN LOWER Premiums for Women: New basic 
premiums for women are lower than those for 
men, vet cash values and dividends are the 
same. Women also get the benefit of lower 
premiums for larger policies. 

OTHER RATE REDUCTIONS include: family income 
agreements, decreasing term agreements, ac- 
cidental death benefit agreements, waiver of 


premium agreements and single premium life 
and endowment policies. 


* 


HIGHER CASH VALUES: All new policies for both 
men and women will have higher cash values 
—substantially greater during the early policy 
years. 


IMPROVED TERM COVERAGE: New lower rates 
on all term plans... New 20-year term plan 
... Liberalized non-forfeiture values on term 
plans... Liberalized conversion provisions. 


MANY POLICY IMPROVEMENTS—Long recog- 
nized for its liberal policy features, CM has 
now made its contracts even better, including : 
New option to extend maturity date... liber-. 
alized disability waiver of premium features 
... premiums refunded if paid beyond month 
of death... interest paid from date of death 
... income under life annuity option increased 
beyond age 65. ConnMuMatie Monthly Check 
Service now available. 


* 


These rate reductions and policy improvements plus 
CM’s well-known high dividend scale and interest rates 
now mean “the best for even less.” 

Brokers and surplus writers are invited to contact our 


nearest General Agent. 


The Connecticut NIntual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


Outlook for 19538 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President 
Institute of Life Insurance 


HERE IS EVERY INDICATION that 

life insurance will thrive on the 
increased competition we can expect 
during 1958, and attain new peaks 
in both the buying of new family 
protection and the aggregate own- 
ership of this form of family finan- 
cial security. 

Of one thing we can be certain— 
competition will be stepped up dur- 
ing the coming year in all lines of 
business. This will be true within 
businesses and between businesses. 
The battle for the consumer dollar 
will be at a new level of intensity. 


To Hold its Own 


Based on the experience of the 
past year and the past half century, 
we have reason to believe that life 
insurance will more than hold its 
own in this new year. During 1957, 
record gains were made by life in- 
surance in both buying and owner- 
ship and this has been true during 
all past periods of economic re- 
adjustment. 


Insurance will hold its own 


In view of this, it is reasonable 
to expect that during 1958, Ameri- 
can families will purchase $70,000,- 
000,000 or even more of new life 
insurance and their aggregate own- 
ership will reach the half-trillion 
mark. 

One of the contributing factors in 
the 1957 gains was the intensive 
marketing efforts within the_busi- 
ness, evidenced by the introduction 
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Chicago 30, Ill. 


of new policy plans and features. 
These efforts will undoubtedly con- 
tinue during the coming year. And 
this is a trend that will be of bene- 
fit to the insured families, as it will 
mean more families more effectively 
planning their financial security. 

Coupled with this growth will be 
a material increase in the flow of 
benefits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. There will be a natural 
increase, just from the rise in out- 
standing business, but the gain will 
be even proportionately larger as 
more and more of the older policies, 
bought some years ago, enter fully 
into the benefit paying years. 

During 1958, the aggregate pay- 
ments to American families by the 
nation’s more than one thousand two | 
hundred life companies, including 
their health insurance policies, an- 
nuity and pension payments as well 
as life insurance, will probably ex- 
ceed $9,500,000,000. 


Capital Funds Will Increase 


An important by-product of. this 
life insurance growth is the increase 
in capital funds made available for 
the financing needs of the economy 
on the Main Streets of the nation, 
through investment of the assets. 
During the coming year these funds 
will continue to grow at a rate not 
far from that of the past year and 
in years to come, the rise may well 
accelerate as people add more life 
policies for retirement purposes. 

During 1957, the $100,000,000,- 
000 mark in total assets of all life 
companies was passed and during 
the coming year, the aggregate will 
probably rise to $106,000,000,000 or 
even more. The importance of this 
rise in policyholder funds is further 
emphasized by the funds coming 
available for reinvestment each year. 
Adding these, the life insurance dol 
lars being placed in the capital mar- 
kets as new and reinvestment funds, 
may exceed $17,000,000,000. This is 
an important stabilizing element for 
the 1958 economy, from the stand 
point of capital flow. 
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EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


This executive chair, created by Wells 
Chair Corp. for the top echelon group, fea- 
tures contemporary styling. It has a deep 
foam rubber seat and back with winged 
head rest and molded foam rubber arms. 
Available in a wide variety of baked 
enamel finishes and upholstery. 
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TEN KEY MACHINE 


This new model ten key adding ma- 
chine features unusually high speed, 
greater operating simplicity and a Balance 
Touch keyboard on which all result, con- 
trol and numerical keys have the same 
even touch. Distances between outlying 
keys and the home-key positions have been 
re-engineered to make them as nearly 
equal as possible, and all keys are 
slightly larger. The two-color ribbon, 
coupled with an improved printing me- 
chanism, indicates all plus amounts in 
black, all minus amounts in red. A new 
spacing feature automatically spaces the 
tape to tear-off position after totals and 
can be adjusted for single spacing after 
totals if desired. Housed in a streamlined 
aluminum case of Capri Coral, Alpine 
Blue, Amber Gray or Sea Mist Green, this 
Burroughs machine is available in ten 
various listing and totaling styles and may 
be purchased outright or leased. 





LAMINATOR 


A desk-top machine that completely en- 
cases either or both sides of an original 
copy with thin, pliable sheets of transparent 
cellulose triacetate plastic film in less then 
ten seconds, has been developed by the 
American Photocopy Equipment Company. 
Constructed of Melamine, steel and alu- 
minum, measuring 1042" x 15” x 13” high, 
and weighing 30 pounds, it is capable of 
laminating material up to eleven inches 
wide and of any length. Activated by 


either push button or foot pedal, it operates 
on either continuous or single feed. Orig- 
inal copy is guided into the feeding slot 
where the plastic film and the original con- 
tact the thermostatically controlled heated 
rollers and the laminated original emerges 
from the rear of the machine. The machine 
requires only six amperes, 110 volts. Other 
features claimed are that the finished 
piece is impervious to moisture, is age and 
brittle proof, is beautified, preserved, pro- 
tected, transparent, strong, pliable, and 
resistant to most liquids and solvents. 





PHOTOCOPY DUPLICATOR 
CABINET 


This cabinet, by Mim-E-O Stencil Files 
Company, features enough working top 
room to hold a photocopy machine, work 
being processed and two paper ejectors 
right in front of the operator. Although 
designed especially for the photocopy 
units, the cabinet can be used for other 
types. Constructed of heavy gauge welded 
steel, it provides a sturdy working base 
that is said to hold even the heaviest of 
equipment firm and rigid. Measuring 
38%” x 18”, it stands 32” high, has a two- 
inch toe space and has adjustable legs for 
leveling on uneven floors. Right and left 
pull-out leaves, 14” x 14%”, provide addi- 
tional working area and two compartments 
allow for complete storage of a photocopy 
machine plus all supplies. Available in 
frost green or hammerloid gray baked 
enamel. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


ODAY, ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
g Shoei good looking copy, 
stencils and offset masters with 
ease. Modern duplicating machines 
turn out a prodigious amount of 
work in a remarkably short period 
of time. Addressing machines and 
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postage meters make short work of 
the mailing operation. But, in all too 
many offices, there has been a serious 
bottleneck . . . collating. 


Monotonously, girls have picked 
one sheet of paper at a time from 
stacks on some table or cleared desk 
top, while the high speed duplicator 
clicks out higher and higher stacks 
of material waiting to be collated. 
The time bottleneck is, perhaps, the 
most apparent objection to this anti- 
quated way of doing things. An 
even more serious fault, however, is 
the high hidden cost of a manual 
operation which—because it occurs 
sporadically department by depart- 
ment—must press into service rela- 
tively high salaried personnel. Still 
other criticisms which may be leveled 
at manual collating include monot- 
ony, lowered office morale, increased 
possibility of errors, and general 
confusion. 


Many insurance companies, as 
well as companies in other fields, 
have rocked along for years under 


such methods without realizing that 
they do indeed have such high hid- 
den collating expenses. This is par- 
ticularly true of insurance compa- 
nies because of the widespread 
practice of considering collating to 
be the responsibility of the depart- 
ment originating the job, whether 
it be agency, underwriting, or in- 
vestment. Each of these depart- 
ments has had to press into service 
stenos, typists, even the boss’s secre- 
tary, to meet some deadline. Yet, as 
a department, its collating problems 
are not so large nor so constant as 
to justify the purchase of a collat- 
ing machine. But are not the cumu- 
lative costs of collating by various 
departments more than enough to 
pay for a mechanized operation ? 
Very few, if any, departments 
could economically justify purchase 
of high speed offset duplicating ma- 
chines for their own use alone. 
Modern offices everywhere have 
centralized duplicating and mailing 
facilities to serve the underwriting 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Only automatic xerography 
brings you true push-button copying! 
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Pan a button on the XeroX® Copyflo® 

continuous printer, and a dry, positive print of any num- 
ber of different documents emerges in less than three Our 
seconds, ready for immediate use. Copyflo printers en- electro 
large, reduce, or copy size to size. They offer the speediest, 
most flexible, most economical way to get sharp, clear megan 
copies from original documents of all types or from eral di 
microfilm. Write today for complete information. Mm represe 
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Copy 1200 different documents per Each copy precisely like the original, Made on ordinary unsensitized paper, Low cost—proven savings to For Fel 
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hour—a print in about 2 seconds. reduced, enlarged or same size. vellum or offset paper masters. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Weekly Premium Applications 


NOEL D. BARRON 
Assistant Secretary 
Interstate Life & Accident 
Insurance Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


UR COMPANY is a moderate size 
heme company issuing 
both ordinary and weekly premium 
life policies, and, in addition, weekly 
premium health and accident and 
hospital coverage. We also handle 
all of the work of a subsidiary com- 
pany, the Interstate Fire Insurance 
Company, issuing weekly premium 
fire insurance. 

Operations extend throughout 
nine southeastern states on a branch 
manager system having approxi- 
mately two thousand field employ- 
ees, all being paid by check from the 
home office. New weekly premium 
policies, including fire, being issued 
each week, number approximately 
sixteen thousand to eighteen thous- 
and. The revivals, transfers and 
lapses, together with new _ issue, 
bring the number of transactions 
handled weekly to approximately 
forty thousand or more. 


Study Made 


Our consideration of an IBM 650 
electronic data processing machine 
began in October, 1955. After sev- 
eral discussions with various IBM 
fepresentatives, a study was begun 
of our weekly premium procedures. 
Something that may have been new 
in our consideration of the 650 was 
that we considered it for use gener- 
ally in weekly premium issue and 
accounting procedures although it 
Was recognized that ordinary and 
other procedures would be effected 
on the machine. No particular phase 
of the work prompted our study. 
The study was begun with the idea 
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of reviewing all weekly premium 
procedures to determine what might 
be accomplished with the 650. Little 
attempt was made at that time to 
inject additional information into the 
proposed procedures other than 
what we had been obtaining as the 
end result under current procedures. 

Charts were drawn showing pro- 
posed procedures which were stud- 
ied carefully for a considerable time. 
Short studies were made into vari- 
ous other areas such as ordinary and 
actuarial, but these were not exten- 
sive as the worth of the machine in 
these areas had been demonstrated 
conclusively in quite a number of 
companies. Based on these various 
studies, involving numerous discus- 
sions, a decision was made in March, 
1956 to order the 650. In addition, 
two 407 accounting machines were 
placed on order to be delivered be- 
forehand. 


Will Realize Advantages 


In making the decision, it is ex- 
pected that numerous advantages 
will be realized with this new equip- 
ment. The 650 with its huge capac- 
ity and great flexibility will permit 
the consolidation of numerous jobs 
now requiring many procedure steps 
and much IBM card handling and 
should greatly simplify controls and 
operator training. Reports hereto- 
fore either prohibitive or difficult 
may be produced more economically 
and easily. It is expected that a 
considerable amount of time will be 
available on the machine for future 
expansion. The 650 and the two 
407’s are expected to replace some 
eight or nine of our present ma- 
chines ; this will permit the installa- 
tion of the new equipment without 
the necessity of additional floor 
space. 


Under the new setup, it appears 
that less personnel will be required 
because of the consolidations and 
because of the clerical steps that will 
become machine routines. Many 
other benefits and short cuts are 
believed likely but time has not been 
spent to determine each one and the 
time involved. It is also felt that 
the experience gained in preparing 
and using the 650 will make a tran- 
sition to larger electronic equipment 
in the future considerably easier. 


Programming Costs 


It is true there are some disad- 
vantages. Training and program- 
ming costs preparatory to the instal- 
lation of this equipment are quite 
expensive. The number of people 
required and the amount of time 
necessary in the preparation for the 
650 is quite substantial. Additional 
air-conditioning is also required. Of 
course, these are expenses that we 
would expect to encounter at any 
time that a decision was made to go 
to the more advanced equipment. 

The installation of this new equip- 
ment is felt to be a step forward 
in further streamlining operations 
and providing better service to our 
field force. With our being so heav- 
ily mechanized with conventional 
punch card equipment, it appeared 
that the main approach to further 
improvement and development would 
be in the field of electronic equip- 
ment. Also, by getting into the field 
early, the problem of conversion 
should be much easier than later, 
after volumes have increased con- 
siderably. 

For the past several months, our 
programming activities have been 
concentrated on the weekly premium 


applications, although ordinary, ac-’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Premium Applications—Continued 


tuarial and other procedures will be 
considered following the application 
of the weekly premium procedures 
to the machine. We have completed 
or have in the process of completion, 
programs for five weekly premium 
issue and accounting applications: 


Weekly premium issue rate check 
run 

The first application will be a rate 
check run on new weekly premium 
policies being issued. After all new 
issue is keypunched, it is intended 
that we will load into the 650, rate 
book information that will permit us 
to make certain checks on the issue 
cards. By running the new issue 
cards through, we will be able to 
determine the correctness of the plan 
codes, premium rates, weekly and 
death benefits, age limits and nu- 
merous other issue limitations per- 
taining to both weekly premium life 
and fire policies. This will detect and 
punch error cards for any errors 
made by the agent in completing 
the rate book information on the 
application and any keypunch error 
within this information” being 
checked. 


Visual Comparison 


All checking of this information 
is presently being accomplished by 
visual comparison of the application 
with the rate book prior to key- 
punching. Again after keypunching 
and after the policies are written a 
visual comparison of the policy and 
the application is made to determine 
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the correctness of the keypunching. 
With our volume of sixteen thous- 
and to eighteen thousand issue 
weekly, this consumes many man- 
hours. It will only be necessary to 
be certain the information on the 
application is complete and legible 
prior to keypunching and after pol- 
icies are written it will only be 
necessary to check a part of the in- 
formation on the policy. It is ex- 
pected that this will eliminate many 
man-hours of clerical checking and 
will only require approximately two 
hours of 650 time. 


Info From Transaction Cards 


Transaction district controls, arrears 
and advances calculation 

This run results from our decision 
to release the 604 after the arrival 
of the 650. In calculating the arrears 
and advances on the 650, which is 
only being done because of the re- 
lease of the 604, an attempt was 
made to get any other information 
that was necessary to be obtained 
from the transaction cards. District 
controls for revivals, transfer outs, 
transfer ins and lapses, will be 
punched as output of the 650. This 
eliminates the running of approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand cards 
through a 402 with a summary 
punch attached to obtain these con- 
trols which are used in controlling 
the register, debit and actuarial rec- 
ords as well as other records. This 
is the extent of this run at the pres- 
ent time. It may be found that other 
information can be’ produced in this 
same run which can be added later. 


Debit record summary 

This is actually a summary of 
debit information updated weekly 
in which cards are produced for each 
agent, and from these agents’ cards 
a card is produced for each staff 
manager and manager. It is intended 
that these three summaries be. pro- 
duced in one run complete with 
name, ready to list record sheets. 
The input will be the life and lapse 
weekly premium register total cards 
and summary cards for various 
charges and reliefs that are produced 
at the time of register writing on 
the 407. 

Presently this requires three sepa- 
rate summary runs on the 402 in- 
volving the reversing of the various 





charges and reliefs between the 
agents, staff managers and man- 
agers. This involves considerable 
care in handling in order to maintain 
the balance of the three groups. This 
650 run considerably reduces the 
amount of handling, machine opera- 
tions and balancing, with the output 
being complete and ready for listing. 


Consolidation Step 


Earned commission, bulletin and 
convention requirements, production 
and collection summary 


This 650 application consolidates 
into one run what is presently being 
summarized in four runs through the 
402. Because of the limited capacity 
of the accounting machine, it has 
been necessary to make these four 
separate summary runs and to use 
a large number of these same detail 
cards in all four summaries. This 
meant extra sorting, collating, sum- 
marizing, reproducing and balancing 
before the final listings of the rec- 
ords could be made. 


Eliminates Duplication 


In applying this application to the 
650, a large volume of duplicate han- 
dling will be eliminated. By accumu- 
lating all the cards necessary for the 
four records in one file, a single pass 
through will produce an output of 
four updated summary cards ready 
to list for transfer posting to agents 
records. In addition to producing 
the updated information the 650 
simultaneously will perform calcula- 
tions of commissions and percent- 
ages that now require ten passes 
through the 604 for each agent, staff 
manager and manager. It also per- 
forms calculations simultaneously 
that now require four additional 
passes through the 604 for each staff 
manager and manager. 


More Advantages 


It is expected that this one run 
through the 650 will speed up con- 
siderably the updating of the agents’ 
records. It will eliminate many pro- 
cedure steps, much card handling 
and the errors that creep in during 
the many procedure steps and ma- 
chine operations that are now in- 
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volved in our present four summary 
runs. 


Combines Three Runs 


Payroll, tax and deduction records 

This application is another con- 
solidation of three separate summary 
runs now being accomplished on the 
402 and the auxiliary machines. This 
combines the summarization and the 
calculation of the payroll informa- 
tion, the updating of the accumu- 
lated earnings, tax records, and pen- 
sion records and the updating of the 
agents bond and home office loan 
account. 


In this one pass through the 650; 
a payroll summary card will be pro- 
duced showing the gross pay, the 
calculation of Federal and state tax, 
social security, pension, state tax, 
other deductions and net pay. This 
card will then be ready to write a 
check register and a check. Simul- 
taneously, the accumulated earnings 
card will be updated with the neces- 
sary records regarding gross earn- 
ings, Federal tax, social security, 
state tax and pension deductions 
withheld. This will be used in stop- 
ping the social security and pension 
deductions at the proper times and 
in preparing quarterly and annual 
Federal reports and W-2 statements. 

Another record updated simulta- 
neously will be a record showing 
any changes and the balances of the 
agent’s bond account and home office 
loan record with a record of the 
weekly group insurance deduction. 
This latter record is transfer posted 
to an agent’s record card. This again 
minimizes the amount of machine 
operations, the number of procedure 


steps and the amount of card han- 
dling. 


attention. 


Five Programs 


These are the five programs that 
are now being prepared and tested. 
All but the first program is largely 
a consolidation of the numerous 
runs that we now make to produce 
the various records that we are pres- 
ently maintaining. There are a num- 
ber of other areas in weekly pre- 
miums statistics and actuarial rec- 
ords where we can visualize the use 
of the 650 to a great advantage. 
These are to be explored as soon as 


the five above programs are com- 
pleted. 
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WESTON Cotton Fiber BOND 


Makes Letterheads and Policies 


Noticeably Better 


MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS 


Weston Bonp, made better with cotton fiber, imparts an 
air of obvious importance to your letters. It lends conspicu- 
ous quality to your letterhead — character that commands 


In the office, you'll like the way it takes typing, writing 
and (when necessary) erasing. It serves admirably, too, for 
policies, office forms and other applications that call for a 
clean, strong serviceable bond paper. And the cost? .. . 
hardly more, if any, than you are now paying. 

Your printer has Weston Bonp in white, colors, white 
opaque, litho finish and envelopes to match. Ask him to use 
it for your next lot of letterheads or write for a sample book 
and make your own comparison. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND | 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead Paper ; 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE makes business a pleasure a 


Is your desktop cluttered with important, but often idle, business 
aids? Put the problem behind you with a versatile Streamliner Cre- 
denza by Globe-Wernicke. A handsome addition to any office, your 
credenza lets you keep those necessary business tools out of sight and 
out of the way, but always within easy arm’s reach. 

You build your own Streamliner Credenza, choosing from many 
components with a wide range of function: vertical files, bookcases, 
open storage units, closed cabinets, telephone stand. And the com- 


ponents you select are joined beneath a linoleum or heat-resistant 
plastic top in lengths from 33 inches to 100 inches . . . featuring square manag 
or molded edges. attituc 

For the complete story of work-engineered Streamliner : ” tudes 
Credenzas on the job in your office, just have your secre- (Gi: impor 
tary call or write your nearest Globe-Wernicke dealer* $i 7 Scient 
and ask for our free illustrated brochure. Or, if you wish, / Ay 7< L. nature 
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write us direct, Dept. N-2. step i 
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*Dealers listed in ‘*Yellow Pages” 
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under “Office Furniture. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO Hp 


FOR 76 YEARS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS AND FILING SUPPLIES 
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AST MONTH we pointed out the 
Tippee of salary as a moti- 
vation. We also directed that salary 
be related to performance. Evaluat- 
ing management’s contribution is the 
subject of this month’s article. 


Management’s contribution will 
fall into two categories or areas— 
1. The immediate area of attainment 
which would include business done, 
profit, organization maintenance, 
and all the other short range activi- 
ties. 











2. The long range area of attain- 
ment which would include growth 
of volume and profit, organization 
development, improvement in meth- 
ods, and those activities which re- 
quire several years to accomplish. 

The problem of evaluation is to 
he able to relate the two areas so 
| that a fair appraisal of management 
will result. 





























, Attitudes vs. Attributes 


Most articles on management de- 
scribe the attributes or qualities of 
: management, and little is said about 

attitudes. In our opinion, the atti- 
‘ tudes of management are the most 
important aspect of accomplishment. 
ty Scientific management is by its very 
; nature a matter of attitude. The first 
step in the scientific process is to 
recognize that a problem exists and 
that there are better ways of doing 
things. That is an attitude. If man- 
agement is satisfied with results, 
there will be very little progress in 
the field of improvement. Attitude 
is vhat makes the qualities of leader- 
ship effective. 
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the office 


The attributes of management are 
many—in fact as many as there are 
authors writing about the subject. 
Yet we know that leadership does 
require certain qualities; and we 
know that, irrespective of those qual- 
ities, actual attainment is the final 
basis of measurement. We may as 
well complete our circle of reasoning 
and point out that attainment is 
short range and long range. Sum- 
marized, we could say that execu- 
tive evaluation is 
(1) objective in measurable fields 
of attainment, and 
(2) subjective in certain personal 
traits which are evaluated upon the 
basis of the rater’s personal opinion. 

In the January article, we men- 
tioned the need for dual responsi- 
bility evaluation. So often we find 
the attitudes and actions of manage- 
ment in one area affecting the results 
in another area. 

Suppose for example, that we are 
evaluating the sales executive and 
the underwriting executive in a fire 
and casualty company. If we meas- 
ure the results of each one independ- 
ently, we might find that they are 
working at cross purposes. The sales 
manager is trying to increase the 
premium income, but is failing be- 
cause the underwriter will accept 
(approve) only the choice risks. Re- 
sults—the sales manager appraised 
on sales increases is a failure. The 
underwriter appraised on loss ratio 
is a success. Jointly they are both 
failures measured in terms of joint 
or dual responsibilities. 

If the sales manager dominates the 
underwriter and forces poor risks 
to be accepted which will abnormally 
increase the loss ratio, that is poor 


GUY FERGASON 


Responsibilities of Management 


performance. If the underwriter 
dominates sales and refuses, reason- 
able, but potentially profitable risks, 
that also is poor performance. If 
loss prevention, fire protection and 
safety engineering activities are not 
being carried out and preventable 
losses take place which increase the 
loss ratio, that is poor performance. 


There is hardly an executive ac- 
tivity which does not influence the 
results of other executive activities 
and for that reason we advocate the 
dual responsibility and joint ap- 
praisal of performance. With the 
dual responsibility concept, it is an- 
ticipated that a higher degree of 
cooperation between executives will 
follow. 


Standard Used 


However, appraisals are usually 
made against a standard—in some 
companies, the standard is expressed 
as a budget, or a forecast, or a quota. 
In lower level jobs such as the gen- 
eral clerical classification, perform- 
ance is measured in terms of the 
employee’s individual attainment. 
The employees type “X” number of 
policies, write so many vouchers and 
generally do a quantity of work that 
determines their efficiency status. In 
executive levels, the attainment is 
based on a broader basis because 
the ability to work through others 
becomes the criterion of measure- 
ment. 


The attainment of the group is the 
indicator of success. This is a logi- 
cal basis because cooperation, organ- 
ization, planning and direction enter 
into the formula of appraisal. Per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P297—Management Bookshelf 

A complete catalogue of all the "books 
and films that shape management perform- 
ance, principles and practice" available from 
the American Management Association, this 
booklet contains a short summary and list 
of contents for all major publications, the 
special reports and research reports, and the 
series publications. The latter covers finance, 
insurance, manufacturing, marketing, office 
management, packaging, personnel, research 
and development, general and international 
management. Also included are listings of 
periodicals and reprints. 


P298—Filing Costs and Efficiency 


Handy guides for measuring filing costs 
and results along with a detailed plan of 
action to improve filing efficiency are made 
available to management in this twenty- 
eight page manual. Revealing that the 
average cost of creating the contents of a 
standard four-drawer file cabinet is nearly 
$10,000, it underlines the importance of de- 
termining that full value is received from 
the filing system. Among the practical tools 
provided are formulas for measuring finding 
efficiency, filing reference rate, and file 
clerk efficiency and a list of nineteen check 
points is included to help uncover the 
strengths and weaknesses of the filing opera- 
tion. A reference chart provides at a glance 
the cost of operating a four-drawer file, de- 
pending upon the average salary of file 
clerks, and the average number of files 
handled by each clerk and five rules for file 
economy are proferred. 


P299—Flash Bulletins 


To give life to form letters, circulars and 
direct mailings, this booklet illustrates letter 
heads which add drama and color. Designed 
to arouse interest and get response, these 
forms are suitable for either general or 
highly specialized situations. The use of 
modern illustrations and varied copy en- 
hances the message carried and separates it 
from the usual. Printed on sixty pound offset 
stock, they may be imprinted by letterpress, 
offset, Multilith, spirit process, mimeograph 
or multigraph. 
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Responsibilities of Management 
—Continued 


sonal activity is not necessarily a 
measure inasmuch as some execu- 
tives organize and plan the work so 
well, delegate so fully, and exercise 
such excellent leadership that the 
group Carries out its defined assign- 
ments in a manner that produces 
profit and increased volume of busi- 
ness. Please observe that we quali- 
fied the state of apparent delegation 
as being coupled with leadership 
qualifications. 

Executive management is not a 
manual occupation and cannot be 
measured in terms of physical and 
mental effort. It is a more delicate 
situation in which the incumbent’s 
attitudes, knowledge of the business 
and example (of conduct) are the 
catalysts which produce success or 
failure, growth or stagnation, in an 
organization. We have belabored 
our subject, perhaps to a greater 
degree than necessary, but we were 
determined to expose the dual nature 
of executive management. 

One company succeeds where 
other companies fail measured in 
terms of the total organization at- 
tainment. Coupled with the objec- 
tive and measurable attainments are 
the many subjective areas which 
make management what they- are. 
Physical growth and financial suc- 
cess of an organization can be at- 
tained at the expense of other facets 
of the business. A high pressure, 
driving executive can increase pre- 
mium income at the expense of 
morale. Costs can be cut and profits 
increased at the expense of the in- 
creased labor turnover and the loss 
of “key” personnel. 


Objective Modified 


For these and other reasons, ob- 
jective attainment is modified by the 
measurement of the intangible fac- 
tors which make a good company 
better. We call these items intan- 
gible and subjective principally be- 
cause their appraisal and evaluation 
are a matter of the rater’s personal 
opinion. When personal opinion 
becomes the basis of appraisal, there 
is always present the possibility of 
encountering personal prejudices. 
The arguments pro and-con concern- 
ing the validity of personal opinions 
are long and tedious. 









Let us say that we belong to that 
school of opinion that accepts the 
possibility of personal prejudices 
and tries to compensate for the slant- 
ing of opinion in two ways— 

1. Explain the objectives of ratings 
to the rater by emphasizing the fact 
that prejudices not related to the 
facts will defeat the purpose of the 
executive appraisal. A rating which 
is not related to fact does not make 
the executive any better or worse 
any more than a too liberal interpre- 
tation of winter ground rules in golf, 
applied in the summer, makes the 
golfer a better golfer—it changes the 
score, but not the skill. 

2. Develop a simple, but comprehen- 
sive rating scale, including those 
qualities which top-management be- 
lieves are essential to development 
and are pertinent to attainment. 


Five Traits 


What are these subjective traits? 
In our opinion, they would include— 
1. General cooperativeness—the abil- 
ity to work with and through others 
in a firm but congenial way. 

2. Teaching ability—the willingness 
and ability to delegate, to explain, 
and to follow-up assignments. 

3. Creative ability—an alertness to 
change and an inquisitiveness which 
recognizes the possibility of im- 
provement in method and _ tech- 
niques. 

4. Organization ability—the ability 
to plan the work, anticipate prob- 
lems and create, as well as project, 
understandable plans of attainment. 
5. Self-sufficiency — the ability to 
rely on oneself in working out prob- 
lems without being either too stub- 
born to accept advice or too weak 
that the need for decision is buck- 
passed to others. 

It is not too difficult to spot these 
traits because their existence will be 
evident in actions. One need but to 
think of work situations and exam- 
ples and look into the organization 
to see these traits being demon- 
strated. 


General cooperativeness is the 


trait that makes working with the 
person who possesses it a pleasure. 
The cooperative person is not nec- 
essarily the agreeable person or the 
yes-man. The cooperative person is 
invariably a company-minded per- 
son who tries to see the benefit of 
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an action in company terms rather 
than in personalized terms. He 
works with others in a manner 
which reflects consideration, appre- 
ciation and respect. 

Teaching ability requires the abil- 
ity to communicate ideas—clearly, 
concisely and accurately. The will- 
ingness to tell others how tasks can 
he accomplished, and the fortitude 
to let others take responsibilities in 
their execution, are essential to 
teaching. The chain of action is (1) 
teach— (2) delegate— (3) appraise 
— (4) correct— and (5) reward. 

Creative ability can be spotted in 
the executive who has the capacity 
to think ahead. Whenever a com- 
pany faces one crisis after another, 
it is a pretty good bet that the man- 
agement is more interested in per- 
petuation than in creating. The 
creative person is the inquisitive 
person who wants to know why 
things are done, and being done, why 
they are done in the present manner. 
The creative person may be the 
maverick of the herd, the non-con- 
formist, if the desire to create and 
change is stronger than the desire 
to administer. Creative ability can 
be steered into constructive channels. 

The executive who has organiza- 
tion ability (and we use the word, 
organization, to mean system rather 
than structure) is usually an orderly 
person, definite in his thinking, and 
capable of tying loose-ends together 
into a pattern. Organization plans 
for this type of person are practical, 
and being practical, they are usually 
understandable to those who must 
execute them. 


The Self-Sufficient Man 


Self-sufficiency is evidenced by the 
person who relies on himself and 
his ability to work things out. Being 
a personality trait, the degree of 
self-sufficiency will vary from the 
very strong, which is akin to bull- 
headedness, stubbornness and the 
unwillingness to accept advice, to 
the very weak, which is evidenced 
by the common practice of passing- 
the-buck and running to others for 
help. The middle ground is best, 
being well balanced between reliance 
on fact, ingenuity of solution and 
self-determination on one hand and 
the willingness to listen to, appraise 
and use the advice of others if the 
advice has merit. 

(Continued on page 34) 





THE DESK SET THAT 
WON'T CLOG... 





‘it's always ready to write! 


If you've ever reached for a desk pen—only to find it empty 
or the point clogged with thickened ink—the Esterbrook 444 
is the answer to your problem. 


It’s the only desk set that keeps up to a 6 month supply of 
ink protected against evaporation from air circulation. 

And ...at the slightest touch of the point, the exclusive 
magic-meter in the Feed-matic* base instantly feeds the pen 
enough ink to write 500 words. 


There has never been a desk set like the Esterbrook 444— 
always ready to write when needed, protected against drying 
out when not in use. Available in black or high-fashion colors 
... only $4.95. 


*® TRADEMARK 
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Magic-meter in spill-proof Feed-matic 
base feeds just the right amount of 
ink to pen instantly at a touch of the 


point. Never clogs. Fingers stay clean. ately for only 60¢. 


Gsterbrook 44 


Desk Set with 
Feed-matic Base. 


32 precision points to choose from. 
Each numbered for sure identification. 
Damaged points are replaced immedi- 






























































TEMPORARY HELP 


A. INSURANCE PLAN was 
sold to a large Detroit automo- 
tive manufacturer and the 330,000 
policy certificates had to be typed— 
fast. 

In St. Paul, an insurance company 
had a rush job that had to be done 
at night to avoid interrupting the 
normal daily operation and taking 
up already scarce space and equip- 
ment. 


Unrelated Problems 


An insurance agent in a midwest- 
ern town sat in his office pondering 
the enigma of a business grown too 
large to get along without a secre- 
tary, yet still too small to support a 
full-time girl. 

Unrelated problems? Yes. But 
the big firms and the agent solved 
their problems the same way. They 
telephoned a temporary help service 
and “ordered” exactly the measure 
of assistance they needed—just as 
they would call an electrician or 
plumber for emergency repairs. 

The group policy typing job of 
330,000 was done in three weeks by 
several temporary office workers, 
who received standard hourly rates 
from the office service. There was 
no overtime cost and when the proj- 
ect was finished the women typists 
departed cherrily, perhaps to return 
again another day in another crisis. 


No Interruption 


The business peak in St. Paul was 
scaled by twenty temporary women 
employees who worked nights, 5:30 
to l. a.m. By the time the regular, 
daytime force had taken the last 
glance at the clock, the here-for- 
awhile workers were in their chairs 
and carrying on business. There 
was no disturbance or interruption 
of routine and, again, there was no 
time-and-a-half to be considered. 

And the agent? He now has a 
competent secretary who works fif- 
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teen hours weekly, sufficient to keep 
his desk clear. The rest of the time 
she’s home, tending the needs of a 
family of three. She is typical of the 
growing labor market, mostly 
women, who are supplying top 
notch, experienced help on a tem- 
porary basis to the insurance in- 
dustry. 

In increasing numbers, insurance 
companies and agents are finding 
use of the temporary worker a boon 
to the stabilization of an industry 
noted for its sudden surges. The 
Russell Kelly Office Service, for in- 
stance, reports that it supplies help 
to nineteen of the nation’s twenty 
largest insurance firms, and 90% of 
all of them. Nationally, forty thou- 
sind women work from the sixty- 
three Russell Kelly branch offices. 


Times Good 


Primarily, the swing to the tem- 
porary worker is a matter of frugal- 
ity, plus a fierce competition for full- 
time labor. Times have been good, 
wages have been high and insurance 
people find it more difficult to hire 
competent clerical help in the face 
of inducements from well-heeled in- 
dustries. Even more important is 
the fact that work loads fluctuate 
during the year, reaching peaks well 
above normal operations and mak- 
ing it too costly to maintain a staff 
large enough to handle those out- 
bursts of business. Since the insur- 
ance industry sells itself on being 
able to serve in times of catastrophe, 
the labor reserves who don’t have to 
be paid for downtime are welcomed. 

The insurance company pays the 
office service, not the temporary em- 
ployee. She is paid by the service 
for the hours worked, with the in- 
surance firm freed of the detail and 
extra expense of carrying her on the 
payroll. Overtime costs are saved. 
Fringe benefits (vacation, hospital- 
ization, unemployment  contribu- 
tions, etc.), which in the insurance 


business today average 60¢ an hour 
) . . 
per employee, are eliminated. 


This is the way one insurance 
executive put it: “We've found that 
with today’s cost of labor we can 
no longer afford to carry a ‘padded’ 
payroll. We are paying, wherever 
possible, for only as much labor as 
the job demands—nothing more. 
Then, too, the insurance industry is 
one of the largest employers of girls 
in the country and you know how 
fast they come and go. You get one 
trained, or halfway trained, and 
pretty soon she bounces up to you 
and bubbles over with something to 
the effect that she’s going to be 
married and will be leaving in a 
few months. You pencil that out 
and you'll find it really costs.” 

Nation’s Business Magazine re- 
ported recently that one insurance 
company has set at $700 the cost of 
hiring and training a girl simply to 
operate a dictating machine. Such 
high costs have alerted firms to the 
savings that can be effected by re- 
placing the departed girl with one 
who is already trained and only for 
those times when the work load 
dictates. 


Jobbing Out 


A Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany, for instance, changed its filing 
system by bringing in fourteen girls 
to work from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. until 
the job was finished. A Milwaukee 
insurance company at the beginning 
of each year asks for eight to ten 
girls to aid in getting out the annual 
policyholders’ report. 

Many companies are finding it 
cheaper to job out accounting and 
statistical sections to office services. 
The account is handled on a daily, 
weekly, monthly or annual basis. 
For example, in addition to supply- 
ing persons to work temporarily for 
the insurance company, the Kelly 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Not Out of Step—from page 23 


department and the public relations 
department, the executive depart- 
ment and the investment depart- 
ment. Logic, just as surely, dictates 
centralized collating facilities to 
serve all departments with speed, ac- 
curacy, and convenience through 
mechanization. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, whose home office is in 
New York City, recently faced up 
to this problem and has been ex- 
tremely pleased with its solution. 
The answer was an electrically op- 
erated, ten bin Thomas Collator, lo- 
cated in the duplicating department. 

Typical material prepared in 
quantity and collated includes such 
things as agency bulletins and 
pamphlets, underwriting bulletins, 
managers’ handbooks, single pre- 
mium life rate schedules, supply cat- 
alogs, standard non-forfeiture laws, 
speeches and reprints, public rela- 
tions department mailers, and mis- 
cellaneous employee pieces. This 
variety of material is produced, col- 
lated and distributed with the aid 
of the following pieces of equip- 
ment: 

One Multilith #1250 

One Thomas Collator DIOE 

One Davidson “Embee”’ folding ma- 
chine 

One Autojogger 

One Spinnit paper drill 

One Oswego paper cutter 

One Pitney-Bowes postage meter 

Two Graphotype #6360 

Two Addressograph #1900 


The shop also includes an ex- 
posure machine, microfilming ma- 
chine, and reading frame. 

Because operation of an internal 
duplicating department has proven 
so practical, especially in terms of 
time and money savings, plus per- 
mitting a greater control over work- 
in-progress and the finished product, 
its manager plans to expand his 
capabilities further through the ad- 
dition of another offset duplicating 
machine, a composing machine and 
a folding-and-inserting machine. 

“Even though I want to add an- 
other duplicator in order to lighten 
the work load on my present one, 
I realize that in so doing I will be 
doubling the potential production 
capacity of my shop. With the 
present model duplicator we can 
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easily run more than five thousand 
sheets per hour, but we feel quite 
confident that our collator will be 
able to handle whatever increased 
amount of work we can give it.” 
The only step in the entire repro- 
duction operation which is not han- 
dled internally by the small dupli- 
cating department staff is the prep- 
aration of offset negatives for the 
reproduction of artwork and certain 


documents. Ordinary copy is typed 
directly onto specially prepared 
masters. 


The sources of reproduction and 
collating jobs at Manhattan Life in 
order of descending frequency are: 
the agency department, underwrit- 
ing, executive, investment, public 
relations, and personnel depart- 
ments, and others. Before adding 
the collator to their centralized fa- 
cilities, all collating jobs had to be 
done by the slow and tedious hand 
method in originating departments 
such as agency and underwriting. 


Takes Little Practice 


Now, in the centrally accessible 
duplicating department, collating 
jobs can be accomplished quickly 
and with far less chance of error by 
operators who are familiar with the 
collating machine. On those rare 
oceasions when the duplicating de- 
partment is snowed under, rush col- 
lating jobs can be done by borrowed 
help with only the simplest of in- 
structions necessary. The simplicity 
and job-engineered design of the 
collator permit anyone to become an 
expert in its use after only limited 
practice. 

Thomas Collators are made in a 
variety of models, both mechani- 
cally operated and_ electrically 
driven, ranging from the smallest 
eight sheet model to one handling 
thirty-two sheets at once. This per- 
mits an installation best suited to 
the collating needs of any size office. 

Old-fashioned hand collating is 
too costly to continue to be indulged 
in today, tying up. as it does, high 
priced personnel. With paper-work 
steadilv increasing in the insurance 
business, the collator offers the sen- 
sible and economical solution to 
such problems. Now, at last, collat- 
ing need no longer be out-of-step 
with related operations regardless of 
the size of the office. 









FOR ANY OFFICE AND 
SHIPPING ROOM NEEQ 








‘THERE'S NO NEED for secretarial and clerical 
personnel to be “stuck up” when moistening 
envelopes, gummed tape, labels and large 
mailing containers. Every desk and wrap- 
ping table should have a handy, sanitary 
Sengbusch moistener within easy reach to 
help get the work out fast. 


FOR POSTAGE STAMPS Le 
or “heavy duty” requirements / 
...aSENGBUSCH will 
moisten it more efficiently 
and economically! 


IDEAL SENIOR 
Exclusive chrome-plated 
brass fittings provide 
perfect roller rotation. 
Clean, white porcelain 
lasts a lifetime. 


IDEAL JUNIOR 
Economy model with 
precision-fitted brass axle to 
prevent roller wobble. A 
deluxe feature for a low- 
priced, all-porcelain moistener. 


IDEAL MAJOR 
Big, heavy duty 
6” model for 
shipping rooms 
and office use. 
Precision-fitted 
axle assures 
perfect balance 
and wobble-free 
operation of the roller. 


NO-OVER-FLO SPONGE CUP 
Only sponge cup on the market 
that guarantees no water over- 
flow! Unique separate chamber 
holds surplus water. No more 
mess or bother. 


SANITOUCH MOISTENER 
Handy built-in ball-valve closes off 
water supply after each touch — 
keeps water clean. Heavily weighted 
to resist tipping. SANITOUCH 

is the most popular moistener 

with bank tellers and cashiers! 





















30 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER TO PURCHASING AGENT 


Send moisteners checked. We enclose of $ 

which you agree to — if. we are not ey satisfied. 

B Ideal Senior, $2.50. [] Ideal Junior, $0.90. [] Ideal Major, $2.75. 
No-Over-Flo Sponge Cup, $1.50. [) Sanitouch Moistener, $1.75. 


Name 


Company. 














Address... a 
City. 


3128 Sengbusch Bid 
Milwaukee 3, Wis« 
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Responsibilities of Management— 
from page 31 


Temperament which is the deep- 
seated aspect of personality can be 
explored, and to a degree measured 
by tests. These tests are impulse 
tests which set up a series of arti- 
ficial situations to which the testee 
expresses a reaction of like, dislike, 
or uncertain, or agree, disagree or 
reservation, or true, false, or doubt- 
ful. The reaction is graded accord- 
ing to the limited choice of response. 
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The sum of the individual grades 
converted to a percentile score for 
each temperament factor being meas- 
ured does produce information of a 
diagnostic value. 

The real measure of temperament, 
however, lies in the responses to ac- 
tual work situations. We believe 
that temperatnent is a major factor 
in executive success. Temperament, 
in the final analysis, is the key to 
the secret of motivation. We also 


believe that an attempt to evaluate 
the temperament is a worthwhile 
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preliminary activity and one which 
precedes the appraisal of executive 
contribution. 





EXIT INTERVIEWS 


It’s ALmMost As IMPORTANT nowa- 
days to interview a worker when he 
leaves a firm as when he’s hired, ac- 
cording to Frank Hefele, personne! 
director for Combined Insurance 
Company who’s firm has instituted 
a system of “exit interviews.” 

“Forecasters tell us we can ex- 
pect an increasingly tight labor 
market. And since every concern 
needs personnel to perform its op- 
erations, it becomes apparent we’re 
competing not only for the sales 
market but for the very essence of 
functional operation—the workers 
who carry them on. 

“A prospective employe is given 
an interview before he’s hired and 


| often he is called in for an interview 


during his employment to learn his 


| desires as to advancement or trans- 
| fer—and whether the company can 


use him to greater benefit. Mean- 
while, the company makes a sub- 
stantial investment in the worker. 
Not only is there an expensive 
training program, but the employe 
also becomes an asset because of his 
experience on the job. If the em- 
ploye suddenly decides to leave 
however, the company’s entire in- 
vestment in the employe goes out 
the window. 

“Every person who leaves the 
firm, whether voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, is invited to be _ inter- 
viewed; the result has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in employe turn- 
over. In many cases the exit inter- 
view gives the terminating employe 
a chance to present his likes and dis- 
likes. 

“Often, we find that possible ter- 
minations can be avoided by trans- 
fer to other departments where 
types of work and personalities may 
be more suitable to the individual. 
In those cases where separations 
are inevitable, the exit interview 
gives us an opportunity to close 
our relationship with the employe 
in a friendly, congenial atmosphere, 
so that he leaves without rancor of 
bitterness towards the firm.” 
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COMPUTER INSTALLATION 


SEVEN OF THE NEW Underwood 
Electronic Business Computers have 
been purchased by Insurance Secu- 
rities Incorporated of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, representing the first multiple 
installation of the $25-30,000 units 
west of the Mississippi. The installa- 
tion of the machines will be com- 
pleted early this year. 

Insurance Securities Incorporated 
is an investment management firm 
with assets of about $250 million 
invested in the stocks of fire, casu- 
alty and life insurance companies. 
It expects the new computers to do 
work now requiring thirty-five post- 
ing and accounting machines with 





a very substantial saving on over- 
head costs and a saving of some 60% 
in office space. 

It computes and prints a ledger 
sheet, commission statement and 
various reports needed by different 
departments, in one operation. It is 
installed in three units. The com- 
puter section has a magnetic memory 
disc with 100 registers of 10 digits 
each. The corresponding electronic 
circuit performs all arithmetic func- 
tions. The “brain” also performs 
logical operations. The two other 
units have carriages to permit print- 
ing on two forms simultaneously. 

The machine operates from a pre- 
set plastic belt, which can be slipped 
in and out of the computer in sec- 
onds. Underwood sets up these pro- 
grams, as the belts are called, so no 
special training is required of the 
operator. Available nationally on a 
lease or straight sale basis, the com- 
puters are installed and maintained 
by Underwood Corporation. 
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in a 13-lIb. 
package 





Unique, new DuKane “‘Flip-Top” projector makes every neophyte a 
professional salesman . . . Doubles the effectiveness of your experienced sales 
people! Delivers the message the way you want it, complete with sight 

and sound. Open the lid, plug it in, slide the record in the slot, and the 
Flip-Top starts selling instantly. Ideal for desk-side prospects or small 
groups. Complete with built-in screen. Startling clarity in color or 
black-and-white filmstrip. Top voice fidelity. All for only $99.50 





completely automatic 
sound slidefilm presentation 


with the MICROMATIC 





FOR SELLING OR FOR TRAINING, the DuKane Micromatic is the industry’s 
standard for quality and performance. Film advances automatically — 
always on cue—triggered by 30/50 cycle impulse. DuKane ‘‘Redi-Wind”’ 
eliminates film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen built into carrying 
case, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. 






DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN-28, St. Charles, Ill. 
I'm interested in a demonstration in my own office 
of DO Flip-Top 1 Micromatic 2 





DuwKaneE” 


CORPORATION! 









Name______ 





Company___ 






DUKANE products are sold 
and serviced by a nation-wide 
network of audio-visual experts 


Address 
Gap Hie 


SRE... ae. 











EQUIPMENT LEND-LEASE 


A LEASING PLAN for its photocopy 
equipment is now being offered by 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Company, Chicago. Under the plan 
the company will rent its standard 
equipment for a base period of 
thirty-six months at a nominal 
monthly rate. Customers will still be 


able to purchase equipment outright, 
but the rental option will permit 
many businesses operating on a 
lease-only or limited office equip- 
ment budget to take advantage of 
photocopy equipment. Terms of the 
lease contract provide for the rental 
of standard Apeco equipment and 
accessories only and not the paper 
and concentrate supplies. 
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Temporary Help—from page 32 


firm operates a complete punch-card 
bureau to serve within its own offices 
insurance sections—including new 
and paid losses, general expense, 
outstanding loss, in force and un- 
earned premium reports, agents and 
accounts current, bureau statistics 
and annual statement figures. 
Insurance has, according to Kelly, 
become the most important single 
classification of his business today. 
“We may take an entire section of 
a company and serve all accounting 
and statistical requirements for set 
periods; we may have just an order 
for a specific number of girls to turn 
out a specific clerical job or clear 
up a work log jam. The jams are 
especially true around the year-end 
when the firms are overwhelmed 
with statistics, preparation of new 
policies and annual reports.” 


Most of the women sent by Kelly 
into offices are career girls who have 
married. Their average age is 





thirty-seven and a half and they have 
two children, They go through a 
testing program before they join 
the office service. For some of them 
it’s a way to pick up extra money 
and for others it’s a means of keep- 
ing in touch with the world. “This 
is one reason our girls are welcomed 
in an office,” Kelly says. “They 
want to work, They’re doing it by 
choice. That’s why they’ve come to 
us, 

“Not long ago an insurance ex- 
ecutive wrote to apologize for keep- 
ing one of our girls on his staff 
indefinitely. He told us she was 
working only four days a week but 
did more in those four than his other 
girls were doing in five.” 

Kelly’s work with insurance com- 
panies, agents and brokers received 
impetus from the disastrous Flint 
(Michigan) tornado which killed 
116 persons June 8, 1953. Hundreds 
were injured, blocks of homes were 
destroyed and damage ran into mil- 
lions of dollars. 
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How Long 
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Should Records be Kept? 


The new Manual of Record 
Storage Practice with Re- 
tention Periods is now 
available. Full of practical 
information for every busi- 
nessman, it tells a simplified 
story of correct record pro- 
cedures with an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive 
records. A VALUABLE 
GUIDE FOR THE INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS. Don’t de- 
lay, send for your FREE copy 
now. Write to: 


BANKERS BOX CO.., Dept. B-2 


2607 NORTH 25TH AVE. « FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 











B framed in limea 


few short weeks 





A TREASURED OIL PAINTING 
OF THE ONE YOU LOVE 


Now you can have a beautiful portrait in vibrant oil colors by one 
of our professional artists. This life-like 12x 16 painting, handsomely 


a Here's all you do. 


color description of eyes, hair, clothing and person's age. In a 
you will receive your portrait. $9500 
Postage prepaid. 


Please send check or money order. 


67 Warren St., Roxbury, Mass. 


oak, will become a cherished possession. 
Send us a snapshot (any size), with complete 


ED LURIE, Dept. 8 













“We knew there would be a flood 
of claims,” said Kelly, “so we sent 
night letters to every insurance com- 
pany telling them that we had re- 
served girls for the emergency cre- 
ated by the tornado. We were bit- 
terly disappointed when the phones 
didn’t start ringing the next morn- 
ing. 

“But three months later, when the 
claims started rolling in, they called 
on us, We had more business than 
we ever expected and the insurance 
companies learned we could be use- 
ful to them. We've been going ever 
since.” 








REAL COOL COOLER 


LATEST ADDITION to Temprite Prod- 
ucts Corporation’s Cadet series of 
self-contained drinking water coolers 
is this pressure-bubbler model which 
fits into one square foot of floor 
space, measures thirty-eight inches 
in height and weighs seventy-four 
pounds. Features include unique top 
styling—an anti-splash drain grid 
(molded from new, abrasion and 
temperature resistant Kralastic) 
which is removable for cleaning ; an 
electroplated, heavy gauge steel cab- 
inet; an automatic water pressure 
regulator to assure constant flow at 
variable supply’ pressures—with a 
rated capacity of three gph. 
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#5B 


#5—PLAIN 
#5B—IMPORTANT PAPERS 
COLORS: Brown or Navy. Other colors in quantity. 


QUANTITY 
PRICE EA. 


25 50 
$.40 .35 


1900 250 500 
33 «30 = .28 





1000 
25 
Subject to 10% Federal Tax. 

NO CHARGE 24K gold imprint 1” x 4” (3-4 lines) on any of above. 


#5A 





#5A—INSURANCE POLICIES 


There is No Special Season for Goodwill! 


#5—#5A—#5B PLASTIC ZIPPER CASES 


Business stimulants for INSURANCE COMPANIES and AGENTS, 
REAL ESTATE and STOCK BROKERS, BANKS, ATTORNEYS— 
and anyone wishing to give a personal utility item! 


6” x 11” size makes case ideal for holding INSURANCE POLICIES, 
MORTGAGES, STOCKS, WILLS, BANK DEPOSITS, CANCELED 
CHECKS, and other important papers. 


Catalog of other items sent on request. 


Write: 


Promotional Specialties oivision 


GLUE-FAST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 





Dept. BL, 11 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Telephone WAlker 5-0542-3 





MOVABLE METAL 
PARTITIONS 


YAWMAN AND ERBE Manufacturing 
Company has added a complete line 
of movable metal office partitions. 
Met-Ell-Wall, as this new product 
is called, comprises a variety of panel 
sections which are said to be flexible 
and easy to set up. Partition assem- 
blies are of flush construction, 
23%” thick, providing the eye appeal 
and efficiency of built-in furniture. 
Available in three heights: 42”, 
54” and 66” and in eleven different 
lengths, the grouping also includes 
gates, bookshelves and a_ special 
drafting unit. Panel inserts are of- 
fered in clear or textured glass, in- 
sulated or acoustical steel, cork, 
chalkboard and pegboard. All parts 
are interchangeable and are assem- 
bled on the job. Finished in de- 
corator colors of Driftwood Tan, 
Surf Green, and Neutra-Tone Gray. 





BURSTER 


ADDING VERSATILITY AND FLEXIBIL- 
iTy to its Selec-tronic line of con- 
tinuous forms bursters, The Stand- 
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ard Register Company recently in- 
troduced the Tab Card Burster. The 
new multi-purpose unit has the facil- 
ities to detach IBM continuous form 
tab cards in the same way it bursts 
ordinary continuous forms in any 
of twenty-three different lengths 
from 3 to 22 inches. Adjustment 
for any of several tasks is made by 
twisting a dial indicator and moving 
a lever. Tab cards can be detached 
individually or in pairs and the same 
action automatically removes the 
separator strips. In addition, the new 
machine features paper weight ad- 
justment, automatic shut-offs, easy 
and safe loading conditions, forms 
width adjustment from 3 to 18 15/16 
inches, and a slitter attachment 
which removes up to 1% inch of 
marginal trim from either or both 
sides of any one-part form and 
which can be made inoperative when 
no triming is required. 


COLLECTION NOTICES 


To GET CUSTOMERS to pay their bills 
quickly, the Sparks Company has 
worked out a series of eight tactful 
collection notices. There are re- 
minders for slightly past-due ac- 
counts, for slow accounts, for de- 
linquent accounts, each phrased in 
appealing terms that sound friendly, 
sincere and inoffensive. They can 
be used singly on random accounts 
or as a complete system, with pro- 
gressively stronger notices at regu- 
lar intervals until the account is 
settled. Each form is printed on a 
different color background with text 
and company name and address im- 
printed in choice of black, blue or 
red. Matching window envelopes 
are available. Space is provided on 
all notices for the date and amount 
due, eliminating necessity for a state- 
ment form. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


Card File 


. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 


Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 


. Portable 
. Rotary 


8. 
133. 
2 
10. 


Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


Cards 
Fasteners 
Folders 
Index Tabs 
Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
109. 
145. 
19. 


Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

Payroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
rsd 
23. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 








MAC 


HINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


136. 


Typewriter, Automatic 


30. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manual 
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MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. 
33. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 


34. Dictating 


35. 
139. 
36. 


Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 
Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
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39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 


. Pen & Ink Sets 


. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Bookstands 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 

. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 

. Thin (Copy) 

. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 

Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
148. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Signs 

Silencer for Dictating 
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HE REACHED THE TOP IN A HURRY 


Byron T. Jenings, CLU, entered the life insurance 
profession as recently as March of 1953, when he 
joined the Cincinnati Agency of The Union Central. 
And, already, he has earned recognition as one of the 
most accomplished experts in the field of corporate 
insurance. 










Holder of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws and 
Master of Laws degrees and a member of the 
Cincinnati and Ohio Bar Associations, Mr. Jenings 
was for several years a practicing attorney. Moreover, 
he was an instructor of trusts at Chase College of Law 
and co-author of an important book of judicial defini- 
tions which is used in law offices throughout Ohio. 


Why, then, after years of specialized study, did this 
promising lawyer decide upon a career in life 
insurance? “I was convinced,” he says, “that The 
Union Central provided unique opportunities to make 
the most of my legal background — especially in areas 
such as pensions, executive deferred compensation 
and welfare programs.” 





A series of rapid achievements reflect the accuracy 
of his judgment. Within three years he qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table, earned membership 
in his Company’s distinguished President’s Club, and 
attained the professional Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. And it is significant to note that during 
the same three-year period he also devoted 70 per 
cent of his time to the management of the Cincinnati 
Agency's Pension and Employee Benefit Department. 

. A full-time agent since September, 1957, he finished 

> the year with a sales production of $1,327,092, for 
his second consecutive million dollar year. 





In Byron T. Jenings, the life insurance profession has 
dramatic proof that success is not necessarily a long- 
range goal for the man of ability and determination. 

























Typical of his 
specialized activity, 
Byron Jenings is a 
Consultant and 
Administrator for 
several trusteed 
welfare plans — 
some of which 
cover employees of 
as many as 40 f 





Music, especially jazz, is one hobby the entire Jenings 
family shares. The little girls are Judy and Missy; 
their mother is Shirley; and the baby’s name is Kandy. 


An instructor at the University of Cincinnati in all forms 
of corporate insurance, Byron Jenings claims that teach- 
ing and selling are similar. “Actually,” he says, “‘selling 


ators is teaching my clients the advantages of life insurance.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY .- CINCINNATI 
Security for the American Family since 1867 
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1958 DIVIDEND ACTIONS 


Interest On ——_ 


Action Installment Settlements 


Company 


American Life, Ala. ......... 
American Travelers, Ind. .... 
Berkshire Life, Mass. ........ 
Brotherhood Mutual 

Canada Life 

Central American, Texas ..... 
Central Assurance, Ohio 
Central States, H. & I 

Century Life, Texas ......... 
Citizens National, Ind. 
Columbia General, Texas ..... 
Columbus Mutual 

Connecticut General 
CORGEIIINN TIE? 6 ioics.s Sen sec 
Empire State Mutual, N. Y. .. 
RE. Si Barer 
Equitable, Canada 

Equitable, lowa - 
Excelsior Life, Canada ....... 
Farm Bureau, Mo. .......... 
Peters: te. Th. o.oo ccees 
Federal Old Line, Wash. ..... 
Federated Security, Utah .... 
Franklin Life 

General American, Mo. ...... 
Great Southern, Texas 

Iowa Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Lafayette Life, Ind. ....0. 2... 
Lincoln Mutual, Neb. 

Lincoln National 

Manhattan Life, N. Y. ........ 
Manufacturers, Can. 

Mass. Mutual 

Midland Mutual 

Minnesota Mutual 

Mutual, Canada 

Pattee Pe. ON. Ve ww civ cc. 
Mutual Savings, Mo. ........ 
La Mutuelle, Canada 

Nateonal- tse, S: Doo. .43 2. 
Nationwide, Ohio 

North American, Can. ....... 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis. .. 
Northwestern National 

Ohio National 

Ohio State 

pk Sy aR RR aa ees 
Pioneer American, Texas .... 
Prudential, N. J. 

Republic National, Texas .... 
Security Benefit, Kansas 
Security Mutual, Neb. ....... 
Standard Ins,, Ore. .........- 
a, Se rane eae 
United Founders, Okla. ..... 
Unity Mutual, N. Y. ........ 
Universal Security, Texas .... 
West Coast. Calif. 

Wisconsin Life 

Wisconsin State Life Fund ... 


Woodmen of the World, Colo. 


* Withdrawable. 


Taken 


Continued 
None 
Increased 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
New 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Modified 
Continued 
Modified 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Decreased 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
New 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
First 
Continued 
Modified 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Modified 
Continued 
Increased 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
Decreased 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 


aye 


~ ~~ = 


1/58 
1/57 
f 1/56 
/ 1/58 
/ 1/58 
1/ 1/57 
11/ 1/57 
1/ 1/50 
5/ 1/58 
7/ 1/57 
1/ 1/58 
7/ 1/55 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/48 
1/. 4/53 
1/ 1/56 
1/ 1/50 
1/ 1/52 
4/ 1/48 
5/ 1/57 
1/ 1/58 
6/ 1/57 
1/ 1/52 
1/ 1/58 
1/ 1/58 
11/17/57 
4 /1/54 
7/ 1/55 


i 


veh ek et ek Net ON Nt et NT et et et et et et et et bet 1 


To 


1/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
5/ 1/59 
1/58 
1/58 
1/59 


3/31/59 
7/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
1 ae /59 
1/ 1/59 
7/ 1/59 
7/ 1/58 
5/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
‘1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
7/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
11/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
5/ 1/59 
7/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
7/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
5/ 1/58 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
4/ 1/59 
5/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
6/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 
1/ 1/59 


4/ 1/58 
7/ 1/58 


Accumulations W * 


2.50 
3.35 
3.50 


3.25 
4.00 


2.50 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 


2.50—3.00-3.50 2.00 


2.50 
3.00 
2.50 


WWW WWD WB WwW WH WwW! 
RSRRSSSSSERsss 


3.25 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 


2.50 
2.50—3.00 
2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.15 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 


PWWNWWN, BNWEWKWHWYN 
SSSaARSa: SERSSSESRSS 


wh, 


Wo, NNWWYNN 
88: $E888sSs 


Ww, 


2.00 


NW t 
2.50 


SSE: S 


ONNAEWSRONNYY. NON, Yi 
SSAS88nssss: 


woh SSSsSnsssssshes: 


WNHWAWWWWWWNHWHLWWWN, 
ut 


wmutn© ui: 


WN www, 
SLIPS: 


2.50 
3.25 
3.50 
2.00 


~= & mee ts Oo het 





CORRECTION: American United reported in January should have read 
under Installment Settlements—Withdrawables, 2.75%—Non-Withdrawable, 
3.35%. 


+ Not withdrawable. 
a Guaranteed rate. 
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LIFE 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000... issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . .. monthly income disability 
issued to standard risks. 


NON-PAR 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number’ of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 


cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 
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All-Lines Selling—from page 18 


the client is exposed and the num- 
ber of premium dollars he can afford 
to hedge against that risk. Such 
a relationship could easily grow into 
that of family advisor to the client 
on all matters connected with insur- 
ance and financial protection, even 
matters connected with all-round 
financial planning, if the relationship 
were properly developed. 

A buyer of insurance, knowing his 
entire account is too valuable to one 


agent for that agent to subject him 
to pressure to make a sale of any 
one line, is going to weigh the 
agent’s words very carefully when 
the need, for additional coverages 
is pointed out. This fact, plus the 
knowledge that the agent represents 
an all-lines company and, therefore, 
presumably has enough weight to 
bring to bear on that company to 
insure top priority to all the client’s 
individual insurance problems, could 
become a significant factor in the 
relationship. 





YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales. . . 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow . . . and grow: 











There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


@ Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 

@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


If You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.C 


*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Compan 
‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


ounoay wee ADU American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE + ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and Ac! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 





As more and better men, better 
qualified and trained, begin appear- 
ing in the field of insurance selling, 
these advantages will be fully 
brought home to the insuring public. 
The availability of fire and casu- 
alty coverages to the neophite life 
insurance agent should mean he 
would find it much easier to break 
into the insurance business. His sales 
should come about much more 
quickly in many cases with a re- 
sultant lift in his morale and an 
additional sales training effect. This 
naturally means that his earned in- 
come will begin sooner, both because 
of quicker sales and because of the 
quicker issue and placing of many 
simple lines of property insurance. 
In addition, each of his sales on any 
line of insurance means he has al- 
ready developed a potential all-lines 
client and thus each customer be- 
comes much more valuable to him 
as a source of additional business, 
both immediately and in the future. 

Naturally, by having all of his 
customer’s insurance dollars fun- 
neled through his account, the agent 
can get by with a much smaller num- 
ber of customers than otherwise 
would be needed. This, coupled with 
the stability of a level renewal in- 
come which constantly increases with 
the same effort spent on acquiring 
new accounts, should give the new 
insurance man a much better chance 
of becoming mature in the business. 

However, it is probable that as 
the life companies move into the fire 
and casualty business, they will tend 
toward merchandising those lines on 
a decreasing commission schedule 
rather than on the level schedule 
of compensation traditional in the 
casualty and fire field. This is al- 
ready being demonstrated by the 
actions of the life companies in the 
accident and health field, both on 
entering that field and bringing out 
new products. 

The new agent, once he comes into 
the business, will find his prospect- 
ing job much easier when he has all 
lines of insurance to offer. Literally, 
the old saw that “everyone is a 
prospect” becomes true in this case 
since all property owners buy some 
kind of insurance. The new man 
will have the job of getting what 
the prospect is already spending as 
a starting place before he begins to 
worry too much about getting the 
prospect to spend more money. 
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In this type of selling, a heavy 
premium is placed on the salesman’s 
individual personality, salesmanship, 
ability to deliver service, and other 
items of personal competition. Fur- 
thermore, the new man should find 
it much easier to overcome his ini- 
tial hesitation about soliciting his 
friends since he will know they are 
already buying insurance and _ his 
objective is to get them to buy that 
same insurance from him rather than 
from someone else. 

The availability of a multitude of 
lines of insurance automatically pro- 
vides a much wider variety of gim- 
mick door-openers than could be 
provided by the life insurance line 
alone. In addition, the new agent 
will find the availability of property 
insurance at least a partial solution 
to the problem of his apparently 
narrowing market. He will be less 
concerned about government en- 
croachment, and the growth of mass 
coverages in the personal insurance 
field if he is equipped to increase 
his own results through the sale of 
property insurance. 


As for the complexities of prop- 
erty insurance coverages, he should 
find it no more difficult to learn the 
rudiments of fire and casualty insur- 
ance than he now finds it to learn 
life insurance and all of its allied 
fields. The problem of teaching 
present life insurance agents enough 
about property insurance for them 
to merchandise it effectively should 
be no greater than that faced by 
companies entering the accident and 
health and group insurance business 
in recent years in retraining their 
existing sales forces. There are no 
mysteries greater in property insur- 
ance than those already being satis- 
factorily taught in the life insurance 
field in connection with pension 
plans, profit sharing plans, deferred 
compensation, etc. 

The argument has been raised 
many times that if the agent is to de- 
liver a full service to his customer, 
he must become a ‘specialist in 
life insurance or property insurance. 
Obviously, the entry of life insur- 
ance companies into the property 
field will not eliminate the opportu- 
nities for an agent to specialize 
should he choose to do so. Many 
life insurance agents already spe- 
cialize on certain types of problems 
or types of coverage. The availabil- 
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THE MEN WITH THE GUARANTEE 


Setting the Pace! 


The Men with The Guarantee are setting a dynamic 
sales pace in the insurance industry. 


Their outstanding success is measured by sales that 
are over 40% ahead of last year, which has pushed insur- 
ance in force to more than $420,000,000 and assets in 


excess of $100,000,000. 


Career opportunities with The Guarantee offer: 


© Agency-minded home office 
support 





© Outstanding field training 
programs 


Attractive sales packages 
that make closing sales easy 


© A complete line of personal 
protection to sell 


© Two new financing programs 
© Excellent pension plan 


® Famous liberal 5-Star 
Contract 


For further details of the Dynamic Guar- 
antee Sales Program, write directly to: 


IIe 


MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Guarantee 
i. 


AI 


RALPH E. KIPLINGER, 


President 


J. D. ANDERSON 
Agency Vice President 


1805 Douglas Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - SICKNESS - HOSPITALIZATION 





ity of all lines will not bring addi- 
tional pressure on those men to sell 
all lines to all their customers. The 
entry of the companies which those 
agents represented into the group 
insurance field did not necessarily 
mean that they automatically began 
selling group insurance. In fact, 
many life agents representing group 
writing companies never have gone 
into the group insurance field. 

It would appear that life insurance 
company earnings can be increased 


by making greater use of many of 
the facilities needed by all insurance 
companies, whether life or fire or 
casualty. Among these facilities 
common to all lines can be included 
some elements of field supervision, 
many administrative functions, some 
investment and cost control func- 
tions, much home office and _ field 
office equipment and space. and to 
some degree—claim and underwrit- 
ing services, as well as actuarial 


(Continued on the next page) 




















All-Lines Selling—Continued 


services and electronic machinery. 
Savings inherent in combining these 
facilities for use in both life and 
property insurance will no doubt 
lead to a lower overhead cost per 
dollar of premium income, thus to 
higher earnings. 

The life companies will no doubt 
find it easier to recruit young men 
into the business. Whether we will 
admit it or not, many young men 
are shy of entering the life insurance 
business because of their fear of 
public acceptance of them as life 
insurance agents. This fear exists 
to a much lesser degree with regard 
to fire and casualty agents. 

Once the new man is recruited, 
his financing should become much 
easier. The ordinary companies 
would have available many of the 
advantages now possessed by the 
combination companies in starting 
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Expecting an Order? 


You'll get it quicker if your pos- 
tal delivery zone number is on 
your order blanks, return enve- 
lopes, letterheads, etc. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure to 
include your zone number in 
your return address—place it 
after the city, before the state. 


new men. The stability of income 
to a new man on a debit means 
that the combination companies can 
bring men into the business as pri- 
marily debit men and gradually de- 
velop them into ordinary salesmen 
with a relatively low turnover and 
without backbreaking financial pres- 
sure on the agent. The availability 
of fire and casualty commission in- 
comes would give the ordinary com- 
panies entering that business some 
of the same advantages in their 
financing problems. 

This will result in easier and more 
certain maturing of men. Naturally, 
some men will gravitate toward one 
line or another ; but if the company 
involved is getting premium income 
through that man, it will be much 
less concerned about which line he 
is specializing in, and more than 
pleased that he is staying in the 
business with the same company. 

The concern often expressed about 
the difficulties of a life insurance man 
becoming proficient in casualty and 
fire coverages has not been borne 
out by history. The skill displayed 
by these same life insurance men 
as their companies added accident 
and health coverages, put out new 
life policy forms, began writing 
group insurance and other mass 
coverages, and developed products 
and techniques for merchandising 
through and around the constantly 
changing tax picture, eliminates any 
concern about the difficulties of 
learning new lines. The companies 
could certainly expect their field 
organizations to learn enough about 
any new products which they bring 
onto the market to merchandise 
them with a high degree of skill and 
effectiveness. Needless to say, a 
salesman who can learn complexities 
of deferred compensation, pension 
plans, etc., would have no real diffi- 
culty mastering the knowledge re- 
quired to handle the more common 
property insurance coverages. 

When the life companies move 
more fully into the casualty field, it 
seems likely that they will gravitate 
toward some degree of company 
ownership of the accounts of men 
whom they develop. The end result 
may be somewhere between the ap- 
proach used by the direct writing 
companies, which consider all busi- 
ness as company-owned, and that 
used by the agency system casualty 


and fire companies, which consider 
the accounts as belonging to the 
writing agent or broker. 

Presumably, life companies writ- 
ing business through existing brok- 
ers will operate much nearer the 
assumption that the business is actu- 
ally owned by the broker, modifying 
this attitude somewhat with regard 
to business created by men who are 
developed by the life company itself. 
Every old “orphan” policyholder, 
regardless of his age or physical 
condition, automatically becomes a 
prospect for the new man represent- 
ing the all-lines company. 

If the life companies develop the 
all-lines business through agency or- 
ganizations using centralized field 
management, management which is 
responsible and accountable for all 
lines of insurance, the result may be 
substantially better than that which 
has been achieved by the few all- 
lines companies which have tradi- 
tionally been in the field. One of 
the reasons those companies which 
have traditionally written all lines 
of insurance including life have not 
been as outstandingly successful as 
one might expect, may lie in the 
fact of decentralized field manage- 
ment. The result of this decentrali- 
zation is a marketing structure con- 
sisting of autonomous organizations, 
each concerned with one or two lines 
of coverage only. This seems to 
result in failure to capitalize fully 
on the total available outlets by 
those responsible for the production 
of only certain lines. In addition, 
the pressure from many divergent 
interests on a “fixed” number of out- 
lets, sometimes results in less _bal- 
anced production than otherwise 
would be possible. 

The life companies coming into 
the property insurance business may 
appoint fire and casualty supervisors 
who are trained to operate substan- 
tially as their group supervisors 
operate at the present time. 

Under a merchandising system 
typified by a centralized field man- 
agement, the field office would be 
headed by a branch manager or gen- 
eral agent directly responsible to 
operational level company officers 
who are also responsible for all lines 
of production. 

The branch or general agency 
would be staffed by subordinate field 
management personnel who weft 
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specialists in one or more lines of 
coverage. These subordinate person- 
nel would, each in turn, be respon- 
sible to the branch manager or gen- 
eral agent for activities of the entire 
sales force with regard to their 
specialized fields. 


The result could be that the new 
agent or producer would initially 
operate primarily as a bird dog, 
whose job would be to uncover pros- 
pects with a need for any type of 
insurance. He would then proceed 
to identify the need and call in help 
from the staff specialists in the line 
of coverage involved, to provide the 
correct solution to the problem. 
Gradually, as the salesman becomes 
more experienced, he would become 
more independent and be able to 
solve more and more of the pros- 
pect’s problems without having to 
get help from the staff specialists. 
The specialist, however, would al- 
ways be available. 

The new salesman would initially 
be housed by the branch office or 
general agency which would handle 
all collections, claims, provide man- 
agement services and all staff work 
in connection with his business. 
Presumably he would be entitled to 
a somewhat lower percentage of 
commission than he would receive 
as he developed more independence 
and took over more of his own plan- 
ning and service functions. 


Eventually, he might well become 
completely independent and move 
away from the branch or general 
agency, providing his own housing, 
handling his own collections, even 
writing his own policies for the lines 
of coverage in which field issuance 
of policies is permitted ; and, in gen- 
eral, operating substantially as an in- 
dependent broker does today. At 
that time he would be entitled to 
commissions which would presum- 
ably be about the equivalent of those 
now paid to independent brokers. 

The company could expect to re- 
cover some of its financing costs on 
business produced by agents who 
have terminated before reaching the 
fully independent status. Further- 
more, accounts originated by such 
agents, would provide a source of 
prospects for helping new men be- 
come established in the business. 
Thus, all-lines merchandising could 
go a long way toward solving some 
of the most perplexing problems fac- 
ing the life insurance business today. 
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NO CAUSE 


FOR ALARM BA 


DUDLEY DOWELL 
Executive Vice President 
New York Life 


MERICAN BUSINESS GENERALLY, 
Az the life insurance business 
in particular, have experienced a 
vigorous, healthy, and remarkably 
steady growth since World War II. 
There is nothing in sight, that I can 
see, to disturb our confidence in a 
continued upward trend in total sales 
of life insurance. Of course some 
markets have expanded faster than 
others. New products have been in- 
troduced, and their acceptance has 
been very impressive. From time 
to time during this period of dynamic 
expansion, we have naturally wit- 
nessed changes in marketing meth- 
ods, or to put it more accurately, 
some change in emphasis. 


Dangerous? 


In the last few years, various 
questions have been raised as to 
where these changes are taking us. 
Doubts have been expressed that the 
changes are entirely healthy. The- 
ories have been offered, to the effect 
that dangerous pressures are at 
work, tending to narrow the markets 
that are essential to the average 
agent—pressures tending to reduce 
agents’ earning power and to under- 
mine the Agency System. 

I have never been satisfied to brush 
these misgivings aside. I have given 
a lot of thought to the trends in our 
business, and have studied their im- 
plications as carefully as I know 
how. In the last analysis, I cannot 
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share the misgivings of those who 
feel that the essential welfare of 
the agent is threatened; and, very 
briefly, I would like to tell you why 
I have no such fears. 

At the outset, let us note that 
there is considerable diversity among 
the companies in their approach to 
new products and new methods. 
There is no uniformity, no claim 
to a final answer as to the best way 
to meet the public’s need for insur- 
‘ance. This diversity is, on the face 
of it, a healthy sign; because it is a 
fundamental principle, deeply rooted 
in our way of life, that progress 
comes only through experimentation. 
And progress is most swift and sure 
when the experiments are tested 
under competitive conditions, so that 
the customer—the insuring public— 
becomes the final judge of what will 
succeed. 

To be more specific, let us con- 
sider very briefly, for example, just 
two of these trends. First, the trend 
toward the expansion of group cov- 
erages, and secondly, the trend to- 
ward the introduction and advertis- 
ing of special policies often at lower 
premium and commision rates. 

Now, I cannot speak for other 
companies, but I can say with con- 
viction that these particular trends 
have not hurt the New York Life 
agent yet. On the contrary, they 
have helped him. 

Too much heat—and too little light 
—has been generated on the expan- 
sion of group insurance. The stub- 
born facts seem to show that in 
spite of the tremendous growth of 
group insurance, ordinary sales dur- 
ing the same period have scored 


their greatest gains, both relatively 
and absolutely. Those companies 
most active in group have grown 
the fastest in ordinary sales. 

Group insurance certainly has 
helped many New York Life agents 
to supplement their regular earnings 
and to obtain additional prospects for 
ordinary sales. Among the agents 
that were with us throughout the 
year of 1956, 10% were credited 
with selling at ‘least one regular 
group case—that is, a group with 
twenty-five or more lives. These 
group writing agents also sold 5% 
more ordinary policies than other 
agents did; and their average policy 
size was 27% bigger. Their earn- 
ings from all sources combined aver- 
aged 55% higher than the earnings 
of those who sold no group insurance 
during the year. 


Small Group Experience 


The same sort of thing shows up 
when you analyze our small group 
experience. 22% of the agents that 
we had during 1956 sold some small 
group. These agents had a superior 
record in selling individual policies 
and their earnings were correspond- 
ingly greater. 

We find that in 1956 our ordinary 
business provided about 90% of total 
compensation paid agents, but the 
10% contributed by our company’s 
new lines amounted to the substan- 
tial total of $3,353,000. The rate of 
increase in compensation in 1956 
on all new lines of business was of 
course, much higher than on ordi- 
nary. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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No Cause for Alarm—Continued 


You could not get results like this 
if the placement of group insurance 
killed off the market for ordinary. 
Nevertheless, the most irrepressible 
“group ghost” is the one about the 
agent being squeezed gut of his 
biggest natural market—those earn- 
ing below $10,000 per year. Our 
company is doing very well indeed 
in that market. Actually, when you 
examine our recent sales of special 


whole life policies, and remember 
that the amount of each policy is 
$10,000 or more, you find that two- 
thirds of all these large amount 
sales were made to people whose in- 
comes were $10,000 or less. If that 
represents being squeezed out of a 
market, let’s have more squeezing! 

Now these statements do not im- 
ply support of unlimited amounts of 
group insurance, nor do they imply 
that large amounts of term insurance 
are what an insured should own, 
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even though I have not heard of any 
efforts to enact legislative limitations 
as to the amount of individual term 
insurance a man can buy. 

Now finally let’s consider some 
of the alleged evils of the “special” 
or “economy-sized package.” Is 
there any agent whose earnings 
would have been greater if his com- 
pany had not introduced a special 
policy ? Obviously not. Would many 
agents have been able to sell as much 
as they did, if their companies’ na- 
tional advertising had not mentioned 
this innovation? Certainly not, and 
we have plenty of evidence in our 
own company to provide it. Natu- 
rally, every agent would be happier 
with a 55% than a 50% first year 
commission. Who wouldn’t? 


Viewed As Package 


But with higher loading for a 
higher commission, the product 
could not be priced at a rate where 
it could be as readily sold. We 
simply have to accept the premise 
that these special plans of insurance 
have to be viewed as a package. In 
the aggregate when all their features 
are considered together, their intro- 
duction had the effect of increasing 
rather than decreasing the agent’s 
earning power. 

Commission rates always have to 
be established so as to achieve a bal- 
ance within a complicated context of 
competitive pressures. What counts 
is the final net effect on the agent’s 
earning power, and this has been 
rising, not falling. When it comes to 
commission rates—90% of nothing is 
nothing. 

Figures on agent earnings are not 
available on an industry basis; but 
even if such figures were available, 
interpretation would be difficult be- 
cause of multiple company represen- 
tation, part-time agents and other fac- 
tors. Our own agents, including all 
with a year or more of experience, 
had average earnings of more than 
$7,300 in 1956. This was 41% higher 
than in 1950,—much greater than 

required to offset the increase in 
living costs over the same period. 
Our more experienced agents, five 
or more years with the company did 
even better than that. For example, 
our active Senior Nylics—those with 
twenty or more years of service, had 
average earnings of more than $10,- 
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000 in 1956, or 71% greater than in 
1950. 

Competition among companies for 
new business sometimes tends to 
exert a downward pressure on the 
rates of commission. Let us admit 
this frankly. But let us not forget 
that this theoretical downward pres- 
sure on the rates of commission is 
met and balanced by an upward 
pressure on the amounts of commis- 
sion due to another kind of compe- 
tition—the ever-intensifying com- 
petition for sales manpower. The 
equilibrium that has been reached 
between these two forces has been 
an increasingly satisfying one for the 
agent, judging by the trend in his 
earnings. And there is absolutely 
no reason to expect any adverse 
trend to develop in the foreseeable 
future. 

Even with the fundamental trends 
in our business favoring the agent 
rather than working against him, 
we still don’t need to regard all the 
old ways of doing things as sacred 
and untouchable. The composition 
and character of today’s market are 
undergoing many basic changes. 

The life insurance business, there- 


fore, is always adapting itself to . 


constant changes by modifying the 
forms of protection it offers, and 
the terms on which they will be 
sold. If the public wants a consid- 
erable layer of group protection, our 
job is to supply it. If the public 
wants a considerable layer of tempo- 
rary protection to supplement its 
permanent forms of life insurance, 
our job is to supply it. As people 
become more conscious of their need 
for protection against the hazard of 
accident and sickness, we have a 
job to do in that area too. If these 
trends happen to change some of the 
ratios and propositions that we have 
become accustomed to, there is no 
cause for alarm. 

As far as I can see, our industry 
will always need an increasing num- 
ber of well-trained career agents. 
That being so, the life insurance in- 
dustry must provide opportunities 
for career agents to earn an ever- 
rising average level of compensation. 

While these considerations lead 
me to take an optimistic view of the 
future economic position of life in- 
surance agents generally, I do not 
want to give the impression that we 
can in any way be complacent about 
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the road ahead. In the last analysis, 
the consumer is the piper and we 
must dance to this tune. The de- 
mands of the consumer are for- 
ever changing. We must adapt to 
these changes or fall by the wayside. 

The most successful agent of the 
future will, therefore, be the most 
adaptable agent. If the pattern of 
demand calls for increasing propor- 
tions of group, or A & S, or special 
plans of individual insurance, or 
whatever new things may be evolved, 
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then agents who want to preserve 
their relative position in the economy 
must learn to market these new cov- 
erages and without too much delay. 

In our dynamic society there can 
be no vested security of earning 
power for the unadaptable indi- 
vidual. But as long as human beings 
need to be persuaded to buy life in- 
surance, the skillful and timely ap- 
plication of personal persuasion to 
the task of selling insurance will be 
well rewarded. 
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company developments 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Southern Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 
COLORADO Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company Baltimore, Md. 
Matson Assurance Company San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Life Insurance Company ...Helena, Mont. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Company 
GEORGIA Merged 
United State Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ... 
Examined 
Atlanta Life Insurance Company 
Georgia Life and Health Insurance Company 
MAINE Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company Skokie, Ill. 
Beneficial Stahdard Life Insurance Co. ........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company 
NORTH DAKOTA Licensed 
Union Reserve Life Insurance Company 
PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 
Continental Life Insurance Company 
tmperial Life Insurance Company ....... 
Licensed 
Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. North America ....... 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Western Life Insurance Company 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 
Insurance City Life Company 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 
United American Life Ins. Co. . 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Farm and Home Life Insurance Company 
WYOMING Admitted 
All American Life and Casualty Company 
HAWAII Admitted 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. ............ 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
American National Insurance Company 
VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Florida ..... 
QUEBEC Admitted 
Global Life Insurance Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Md. 


Baltimore, 
......-Augusta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Toronto, Canada 


..Upper Darby, Pa. 
.......-+Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
......+Philadelphia, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. l. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Conventions Ahead—from page 5 


30-2 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, combina- 


tion companies conference, Grove Park Inn, Ashville, N. C. 


MAY 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel, spring meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulpher Springs. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, southern round table, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke. 


Home Office Life Underwriters Association, annual, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


International General Agents and Managers Conference of 
the Pacific Northwest, NALU, annual, Vancouver, B.C. 


Health Insurance Association of America, annual, 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, agency 
officers round table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 


Southwest Area General Agents and Managers Conference 
of NALU, annual, Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena. 


School of Insurance Administration, life company manage- 
ment seminar, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Monticello Hotel, Long- 
view, Wash. 


Indiana Association of Life Underwriters, Indianapolis. 


Drake 


Review and Forecast—from page || 


During the coming year the growth in strength of the 
new accident and health organizations, the increasing 
adoption and observance of the advertising and practices 
codes, and vigorous selling will all join to extend sound 
health coverage to an even larger proportion of the peo- 
ple. By diligently endeavoring to solve its own prob- 
lems, the industry is taking the best course to keep con- 
trol of accident and health insurance in its own hands. 

Although 1957 was an “on” year in the state legisla- 
tures, much of the record for life insurance legislation 
was really written in the bad legislation that failed of 
passage. Year after year a major effort of devoted 
people is engaged in this area, often with too little recog- 
nition. Some positive steps were taken, however, to- 
ward the adoption of legislation strengthening worth- 
while state insurance laws. 

Many of the states have adopted the Accident and 
Health Advertising rules of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The N.A.I.C. has also 
adopted a Code of Ethics governing insurance “opera- 
tions in the field of welfare funds. Also important is 
the gradual passage of the N.A.I.C. uniform Individual 
Accident and Sickness Policy Provisions law, the Fair 
Trade Practices laws, and the N.A.I.C. Unauthorized 
Insurers Service of Process act. 


Perennial Problem 


One perennial problem on the national level is the 
taxation of the income of life insurance companies. 
About December 1, the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of America presented to 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson a statement urging 
that the Treasury support extension of the Mills law 
for 1957. Return to the formula embodied in the 1942 
Revenue act was opposed ; this formula was abandoned 
in 1947. A statement embracing the proposals of the 
two life insurance organizations is to be presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee not later than 
January 7. 

During the year variable annuities continued to have 
rough going, despite favorable decisions in the courts. 
It looked at year-end as if the Supreme Court might 
have the final say on whether the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would have any jurisdiction over 
variable annuities. 

The year just past saw a number of mergers, pur- 
chases of companies, etc. This was not a sign of weak- 
ness, but of the continued attractiveness of life insur- 
ance companies for investment purposes. Life stocks 
were still believed good investments, although their 
prices were not at the levels of two years ago. 

New companies formed during 1957—about 100 in 
number—generally were well backed with capital. A 
number of them were formed as subsidiaries of prop- 
erty insurance firms. 

This concludes our review of an eventful year. Our 
thanks to the Institute of Life Insurance, the Health In- 
surance Institute, and other sources too numerous to 
credit, from whom we got our figures. The opinions are 
our own. Summing up, life insurance in 1958 should 
have a very good year. 
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Persistency 


Reports 


M. L. HARTWIG 
Vice President 
Century Life Insurance Company 


UR AGENCY DEPARTMENT has at 
Bache times requested infor- 
mation from our IBM department 
in regard to the persistency of busi- 
ness written by our agents. The first 
report was initiated in January, 
1955; records have been changed 
since that time. 


Personal Relationship 


Machine accounting has _ been 
characterized often as “cold and im- 
personal.” Yet, we find the opposite 
to be true. Our mechanized data- 
processing system provides a most 
effective means for maintaining a 
more personal relationship between 
management and salesmen. This 
closeness through mechanization 
means better customer service, as 
well as sales that are more profitable 
for both salesman and company. 

We print monthly persistency re- 
ports as soon after the first of the 
month as possible. These reports go 
to the agency director and his assis- 
tants. They in turn refer the reports 
to the district managers who, after 
reviewing the reports, distribute 
them to the individual salesmen. 

The persistency reports which are 
prepared from punched cards sum- 
marize every salesmen’s work over 
a twenty-four-month period, indicat- 
ing the type of business he writes, 
the termination and the reason. 

From the sales standpoint, the 
persistency report provides two 
highly effective means for main- 
taining, increasing or bettering sales : 
(1) It tells the individual salesman 
the status of his accounts—particu- 
larly with reference to terminations. 
The name of the assured and reason 
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for termination, among other infor- 
mation, is printed on the report. 
This gives the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to follow up and, possibly, 
regain business that otherwise might 
be lost. In addition, the report lists 
the total paid production of the 
salesman, the amount of half volume 
policies in force, and the amount of 
full volume credit in force. All this 
information helps guide the salesman 
in his future work—saving accounts 
where possible, following up on 
others, and continuing on the right 
track where things are running 
smoothly. 

(2) From management’s _ stand- 
point, the persistency report serves 
as liaison between executives and 
salesmen and between the company 
and its customers. Working .from 
the report, the agency director can 
spot sales trends of a particular 
salesman, whether they be good or 
bad. If the trend is good, then the 
salesman deserves a pat on the back 
and encouragement to keep up the 
good work; if the trend is bad, then 
the salesman can use the help of the 
agency director or district manager 
to put him back on the right track. 


Processing 


The method of processing infor- 

mation which appears on the per- 
sistency report is simple: 
When insurance invoices are written 
on IBM _ equipment, decks of 
punched cards are produced as a by- 
product of the operation ; and among 
these punched cards are persistency 
cards. 

Once a month the decks of 
punched cards are run through an 
electronic sorter which quickly and 
accurately breaks them up into agent 
classification. All the persistency 


cards of one agent are stacked 
together. These cards are then run 
through the IBM 403 accounting 
machine which senses the punched 
codes and prints the information 
onto continuous persistency report 
forms feeding through the machine. 

The report contains the agent’s 
name (derived from a four digit 
code on the punched card), the date 
of the report, listings of all termina- 
tions (policy number, assured’s 
name, amount, date, and code num- 
ber to indicate reason for termina- 
tion), and paid production for that 
month. The amounts of the termina- 
tions and paid production are totaled 
automatically and printed in ap- 
propriate boxes at the bottom of the 
form. 

Terminations, incidentally, are 
printed on a red section of the re- 
port, and a legend at the bottom of 
the form says, “Help keep your 
policyholders out of the red.” 

In practice, the form itself helps 
salesmen to do just that. If a report 
lists one John Smith as allowing his 
policy to lapse, the agent can follow 
up and try to revive the policy; if 
the reason for termination is “not 
taken,” an additional call on the 
person might convince him to go 
ahead with the policy. 


Terminations Cut 


From a company standpoint, the 
persistency report serves a valuable 
function in that it cuts down on ex- 
pensive terminations. It usually 
takes from two to three years for 
the company to realize anything 
from the proceeds of a new policy. 
Therefore, early terminations can be 
extremely costly. An agent with a 
high rate of early terminations is 
actually working to the detriment of 
the company. But the fact that the 
salesman is capable of selling a large 
amount of insurance makes him 
valuable to the company—provided 
his work is channeled correctly. 
That’s where management can help 
by stepping in and providing a guid- 
ing hand. 

In another respect, the persistency 
reports help the company to adjust 
each salesman’s drawing to his 
actual earnings. Any increase or de- 
crease in sales, because of termina- 
tions, will show’ up accurately and 
currently on the report. 
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net premiums. This may be accom- 
plished by using a higher interest 
assumption. This, too, produces in- 
consistencies within the company for 
the increased interest rate is applied 
only to a portion of the business and 
a different rate is used on the bal- 
ance. 

A number of methods have been 
advanced by which the deficiency 
reserve problem could be solved by 
legislation in the several states. 


(1) Repeal of the deficiency reserve 
requirement would be one way. 
There would be no need for defi- 
ciency reserves in practice if the 
statutes were framed to prohibit 
premiums which are in actual fact 
deficient. Canada has had no statu- 
tory deficiency reserve statute since 
1927, and has operated quite suc- 
cessfully without it, since it looks 
at the adequacy of the entire reserve 
and not just of one piece of it. 

Mr. C. A. Ormsby, secretary, 
Connecticut General, has summar- 
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ized the objections to deficiency re- 
serves as follows: 

1. They are becoming a divisive 
force in the industry, resulting in 
discrimination between stock and 
mutual companies as well as between 
the older and larger stock compa- 
nies on the one hand and the 
younger and smaller ones on the 
other. The present trend toward the 
gradation of gross premiums by size 
will accentuate this problem and re- 
sult in greater discrimination. 

2. They distort annual earnings, 
surplus positions and, in some cases, 
the incidence of gross premiums 
with respect to issue age. 

3. They have been an artificial and 
undesirable barrier to justifiable rate 
reductions. 

4. They tend to regulate~ rates, 
which is undesirable, and their effec- 
tiveness in this regard varies widely 
among the companies. 

5. They prevent the justifiable use 
of modified reserve methods in some 
instances. 

6. They contain many theoretical 
defects as follows: 

a) It is possible that two mortal- 
ity tables with different levels of 
rates but approximately the same 
slope will produce reserves which 
are about the same, but one table 
will involve deficiency reserves and 
the other will not. 

b) Deficiency reserves are not re- 
quired whenever the gross premium 
is at least equal to the net valuation 
premium. Thus renewal expenses 
which must be paid out of renewal 
premiums are disregarded. 

c) The charge for the conversion 
option in a short period term plan 
may be the only factor which pro- 
duces a gross premium greater than 
the net. The fact that the deficiency 
reserves might be required in the 
absence of such charges is ignored 
in practice. 

7. They may discourage conserva- 
tism in the selection of mortality and 
interest factors for policy reserves. 
8. For certain periods in the past 
they made it necessary to charge 
yearly renewable term reinsurance 
rates which were higher than neces- 
sary even though the mortality rates 
underlying the gross premiums for 
yearly renewable term reinsurance 
are distinctly higher than the mor- 
tality used to determine the rates for 
direct business. The reinsurance 
companies have circumvented this 
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problem by announcing rate sched- 
ules which are guaranteed for only 
one year at a time. Such artificial 
solutions are undesirable. 

9. They are a source of poor public 
relations and are confusing even to 
the more intelligent people,. both 
within and without the industry. 
(2) A second way of solving the 
problem, for some companies, would 
be to amend existing statutes to 
provide that deficiency reserves 
should be calculated on the basis of 
the minimum reserve requirement 
instead of the actual reserve basis 
used. This solution has received 
support in some quarters which op- 
pose bringing out a new mortality 
table for the sole purpose of solving 
the deficiency reserve problem. 

(3) A third solution, and the one 
which, in the early stages, seemed to 
the NAIC subcommittee appointed 
to study the problem to be the most 
practical and feasible, was to adopt 
a modern mortality table as a basis 
for valuation. 


A Quick Solution 


A major factor in the two com- 
mittees’ decisions that a new mor- 
tality table was the best solution to 
the deficiency reserve problem was 
the consensus that legislation elimi- 
nating or amending present defi- 
ciency reserve statutes could be ef- 
fected, if at all, only over a long 
period of years. 

In this connection, it is important 
to recall that there was an element 
of urgency attached to early con- 
sideration of the problem. Those 
anxious for a solution to the defi- 
ciency reserve problem had in mind 
the fact that more than forty legis- 
latures would be in session in 1957 
and asked for quick action so that 
any remedial legislation as approved 
by the NAIC would be put before 
the respective legislatures during the 
1957 session. Some feel that this 
element of “rush” prevented suf- 
ficient consideration of the far reach- 
ing implications of introducing a 
new mortality table. Others con- 
tend that though the Committee of 
the Society of Actuaries turned out 
a table in a comparatively short 
time, the work was nevertheless 
carefully done and did not suffer be- 
cause of the promptness with which 
the assignment was completed. In 
any event, the legislative situation is 
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now such that the element of ur- 
gency is no longer present. Most 
legislatures meet only in odd years 
and won’t convene until 1959, 

As has been indicated, various in- 
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predecessor bodies have been con- 
ducting an annual investigation of 
the mortality on insured lives since 
1925.4 These extensive studies pro- 
vide accurate basic mortality infor- 
study committees recom- mation for developing a mortality 
mended the construction of a new _ table. 
mortality table as the best solution 
to the deficiency reserve problem. 
Aside from the deficiency reserve 
problem, however, there was some 
justification for looking into the sub- 
ject of improvement in mortality. 
The Committee on Mortality of 
the Society of Actuaries and its for Table X-17. 


One of the key steps in construct- 
ing a mortality table from available 
statistics for use as a standard table 
of experience is to decide on a suit- 


(Continucd on the next page) 


* The combined experience of fifteen companies 
was used in constructing the basic mortality rates 


CSO vs X-17—from page !7 


able period. One view is that the 
time period must be free from such 
abnormalities as war periods, epi- 
demics, depressions, etc. A contrary 
view is that life insurance com- 
panies face these very hazards and 
that their exclusion from the table 
is unrealistic. It is, of course, im- 
possible to find a period that is per- 
fect in all respects. However, the 
various plus and minus factors of 
the period selected can be noted and 
recognized by margins in the final 
table. 


1950-1954 


The period on which the current 
CSO Mortality Table was con- 
structed was the decade 1930 to 
1940. Three possible periods were 
considered for Table X-17—1946- 
1950, 1950-1954, and 1946-1954. 
The period between 1950 and 1954 
was selected “as the most appropri- 
ate because it provided a sufficiently 
large volume of homogeneous data 
and was most representative of re- 


cent mortality experience.” ° 


5 Charles M. Sternhell—‘‘The New Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table,” Transactions, So- 
ciety of Actuaries, 1957, Vol. 9. ““The experience 
between 1950 and 1954 anniversaries is based on 
an exposure of about $170,000,000,000 and actual 
claims of nearly $2,000,000,000. Altheugh this 
experience covers only four years, it is larger 
than the experience between 1930 and 1940 an- 
niversaries which was used in the construction 
of the 1941 CSO Table. The 1930-1940 experi- 
ence was based on an exposure of about $150,- 
000,000,000 and actual claims of about $1,800,- 
000,000.”’ 





A mortality table of the type un- 
der consideration should be based 
on “ultimate” experience—that is, 
the death rate after the effects of 
selection have worn off. In con- 
structing Table X-17, the first five 
policy years were excluded from the 
data used. A similar “select period” 
of five years was excluded in shap- 
ing up the current CSO Table. 
While the total effect of selection 
may extend over a longer period 
(and data for a select period of 
fifteen years is published by the So- 
ciety of Actuaries) the use of a 
longer select period is objectionable 
because it cuts down the extent to 
which current underwriting is re- 
flected. A happy balance must be 
struck between these two conflicting 
goals. 

War deaths arising from the 
Korean War were regarded as an 
accidental mortality variant of the 
1950-1954 period and were excluded 
in the basic table X-18 upon which 
first X-14 and then X-17 were 
based. The methodology of con- 
structing the “basic” table (X-18) 
has received a large measure of ap- 
proval although specific aspects have 
been challenged. 

Having constructed a basic table, 
the next step was to provide for 
variations in individual company 
mortality experience by adding mar- 
gins to the basic mortality table. In 
addition to using the individual ex- 
perience of the fifteen companies on 
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whose combined experience the basic 
table was developed, appropriate 
mortality data was requested from 
companies that do not contribute to 
the Society’s mortality statistics. 
Thirty-three companies submitted 
appropriate data.® 


Pattern 


An analysis of the variation in in- 
dividual company mortality rates in- 
dicated margins should be greater at 
young and old ages and less in the 
middle range. A preliminary pattern 
of margins was established and a 
table reflecting these margins was 
published as Table X-14. There has 
been criticism that full opportunity 
was not provided to discuss X-14, 
a key table in the building process. 
Table X-14 led to suggestions for 
modifications to be incorporated in 
a final table, X-17. In modifying 
the preliminary margins, account 
was taken of the idea of the NAIC 
Subcommittee on Deficiency Re- 
serves that the general rates should 
not exceed those shown in the UV. S. 
White Male 1949-51 Table except 
at the very old ages.? 


So much for a rough picture of 
the job of constructing a new mor- 
tality table. It probably should be 
mentioned that the final technical 
operation involved graduation of the 
rates to produce a smooth mortality 
curve. 

While there is some measure of 
agreement in the soundness of 
methodology used in constructing 
the basic table (X-18), there have 
been criticisms of the slimness of 
the margins added to basic rates to 
arrive at Table X-17. Although the 
percentage margins provided by 
Table X-17 over its basic table 
(X-18) are similar to the percentage 
margins provided by the 1941 CSO 
Table over the CSO basic table 


®It is important to note that a real effort was 
made to secure available data from many com- 
panies. It will later be seen that a criticism of 
the table by the spokesmen of small companies 
is that it does not reflect their mortality. 


7 The margins finally adopted were as follows: 
(See 1957 Proceedings NAIC, Vol. I, p. 146) 
1. Addition of a constant of 0.65 at ages 0 and |. 
2. Addition’ of a margin at ages 2 to 12 of 
amounts so that the final rates would conform 
with the U.S. White Male 1949-51 experience. 
3. Addition of a graded constant of 0.24 at age 
12 increasing to 1.23 at age 52. 

4. Addition of a flat 15% at ages 52 to 92. 

5. Addition of increasing grading from age 92 
so as to merge with a mortality rate of 1,000 at 
age 99, thus providing a tabular limiting age of 
100 years. 
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(X-17 has higher percentage mar- 
gin at very young and old ages), 
the dollar value of margins is con- 
siderably smaller under the X-17 
Table since they are built on a 
smaller base. This is a very impor- 
tant point which many responsible 
people in the business do not believe 
has received adequate consideration. 
In order to set the stage for criti- 
cisms of the X-17 Mortality Table 
it is necessary to know the purposes 
for which the table was designed. 
Those purposes can be best illus- 
trated by quoting a statement by 
Mr. A. N. Guertin made before the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the December, 
1956 meeting at Miami, Florida. 


Purpose of Table 


“1. The table is not designed as a 
basis for the calculation of premium 
rates, 

2. The table is suitable as a valuation 
basis for standard ordinary insur- 
ance. The margins over and above 
current mortality experience appear 
adequate in that the amount thrown 
off by reserves should be in excess 
of current costs of mortality. The 
level of reserves, while lower by a 
small percentage for representative 
companies than similar reserves cal- 
culated under the 1941 CSO Table 
are nevertheless as high generally as 
those produced by the American Ex- 
perience Table, still in use for most 
policies isued prior to 1948. 

3. The table, if used in the calcula- 
tion of non-forfeiture benefits, will 
produce cash values slightly lower 
than those on the 1941 CSO Table 
and the periods of extended insur- 
ance granted, if companies take ad- 
vantage of the 130 per cent factor 
provided for in the legislation pro- 
posed by your subcommittee, will be 
no longer than those currently 
granted by most companies. 

4. The margins in the table are 
such that when the table applied to 
the business of companies which 
provided the underlying mortality 
data, their average ratio of actual 
to expected mortality is 85 per cent 
and the mortality of each individual 
company was fully covered. 

5. The nature of the table is such, 
that if any company chose to use 
it for participating insurance, the 
traditional patterns of dividend dis- 
tribution would be preserved. 
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6. Use of the table will solve the 
deficiency reserve problem, at least 
for some years, and minimize it for 
a great many years more, even if 
mortality should improve further at 
a very rapid rate.” 


Suitable for Both 


While stating that Table X-17 was 
constructed for valuation purposes 
only (also tested for non-forfeiture 
values) and as a permissive rather 
than a mandatory table, the commis- 
sioners’ subcommittee has expressed 
the belief that the table is suitable 
for both participating and non-par- 
ticipating business. This subcommit- 
tee has stated that X-17 is “in our 
opinion a suitable modern statutory 
mortality table.” Mr. Guertin has 
stated that “the nature of the table 
is such, that if any company chose 
to use it for participating insurance, 
the traditional patterns of dividend 
distribution would be preserved.” 
Representative mutual companies 
have already questioned the accuracy 
of this generalization. 


(To be Continued ) 
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Features Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness 
Policies — Fixed Premium — Long Term or Short 
Term — Up to $500 Monthly Indemnity — No 
House Confinement Ever — At a Discount the 
Prospect Will Appreciate — 





PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
a Chattanooga -Since 1857 


SICKNESS 


BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 


SOLICITED 





HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


Hotcar J. JoHNsOoN, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, was 
named 1957 “Man of the Year” in 
life insurance by the editors of The 
Insurance Field. Edwin J. Faulkner, 
president of Woodmen Accident & 
Life, received the award in 1956. 

Johnson was recognized for his 
outstanding contribution to the life 
insurance business in the field of 
public relations in directing ‘the In- 
stitute’s huge national advertising 
campaign pointing out the dangers of 
inflation to the national economy. It 
was Johnson who originated the idea 
that ““The nickel is a valuable coin 

. save it!” The advertising of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, appear- 
ing last year in daily newspapers 
across the nation stressed the theme 
of savings as a counter-balance to 
inflation. 

Johnson has been president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance since it 
was founded in 1939 and under his 
direction it has become one of the 
most outstanding examples of a pub- 
lic relations organization in any field 
of business. 
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General American Life 
advertisements in national 
business and news maga- 
zines were designed as 
aids to selling. Reprints 
with suggestions on how 
to capitalize on them — 
through pre-approach 
mailings and directly in 
sales interviews — are 
supplied to all full time 
career associates of the 
Company. 
There are many other plus factors 


to association with General Amer- 
ican Life. To learn about them write) 


Frank Vesser, Vice President 
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buys life insurance 


... What he buys may also be the best for you. 


Good way to judge life insurance values is to see 
what the men in the business are buying. When 
your needs are similar you can usually bank 

on a best buy for you. 


So many insurance men select Economaster that 
we suggest you examine what this policy holds 
for you. 


It’s one of the lowest net cost preferred-risk life 
insurance policies anywhere. Written in amounts 
as low as $15,000, it includes provisions for 
retirement as well as permanent protection. 


Your General American Life representative will 
tell you why he finds Economaster such an 
outstanding value. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Mississippi Supreme Court Holds That 
Evidence Concerning Robbery of In- 
sured is For The Jury. 


ALBERT Roperts, a Negro man 
about thirty-two years of age, was 
found in his home by his employer, 
Tinnin, stretched out on a bench 
with his head split open by an axe. 
Another Negro, Mack Thomas, with 
whom he had recently been sharing 
his house admitted the _ killing. 
Thomas, however, said that he and 
the insured had argued over some 
money that the insured allegedly 
owed him and that the killing re- 
sulted from this argument. 

The circumstances of the killing 
indicated that the insured was sitting 
at a bench repairing a radio when 
the blow came from behind unex- 
pectedly and killed him. The in- 
sured’s pockets had been ransacked, 
turned inside out, his wallet and 
money were removed, and the mat- 
tress and bed were disarrayed as 
though someone were looking for 
money. There were no bruises or 
lacerations on Thomas indicating 
that he had been hit anywhere or 
had been injured in any way in an 
affray. The body had been moved 
from the place where it first had 
fallen. 

Roberts, the insured, had _pre- 
viously taken out a policy with In- 
terstate Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, insuring him against the 
sustaining of bodily injuries effected 
solely through violent, external and 
accidental means, and directly and 
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independently of all other causes, 
causing his death. An exception to 
the policy provided that no indem- 
nity for death by accidental means 
shall be payable if the death results 
from injuries intentionally inflicted 
upon the insured by himself or by 
any person other than burglars or 
robbers. 

The insurance company denied 
liability and suit was filed which re- 
sulted in a jury verdict for the ben- 
eficiary. The insurance company 
‘appealed to an intermediate appel- 
late court, which reversed saying 
that as a matter of law the evidence 
showed that Thomas, the assailant 
was not a burglar or robber, but 
that he intentionally killed Roberts 
as the result of an argument over 
a debt Roberts owed him. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court, 
however, reversed the intermediate 
appellate court holding that there 
was sufficient evidence for the jury 
to have found that Thomas intended 
to rob and did rob the insured and 
killed him in his act of robbing. 

The evidence further disclosed 
that the insured, Roberts, had just 
been paid by his employer and that 
the sums of money which had been 
seen on him prior to the killing were 
gone. 

The Supreme Court held that 
where an insurance policy insures 
against death through violent, ex- 
ternal and accidental means, and 
does not exclude death intentionally 
inflicted by another if the killer is a 
robber, and the insured is possibly 
killed by a robber the death of the 
insured is accidental and compen- 
sable within the meaning of the pol- 
icy. The jury here could reject 


Npotlight 





Thomas’s version of the killing and 
conclude that he murdered Roberts 
for the purpose of robbing him. Cer- 
tainly, reasonable men might draw 
different inferences from the facts 
and testimony presented to the jury. 

Roberts vs. Interstate Life and 
Accident. Insurance Company, Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court, November 
18, 1957. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 
638. 


Russian Roulette Type of Game With 
Automobiles Resulting in Death Held 
Not Accidental Means. 


The insured was a teen-aged boy. 
On the night of August 24, 1956, 
he and several other boys had been 
out at various places, including a 
dance, barbecue stand, bus stop and 
a drive-in theatre. About 2:30 in the 
morning the boys were hitchhiking 
on the highway near Winston Salem, 
at which time the insured, John L. 
Allred, decided to lie down ,in the 
middle of the highway. A witness 
stated that he did this to show the 
others how brave he was. He lay 
down in the middle of the road right 
on the white line. His companions 
warned him to get up, that they 
heard a car coming at a fast speed. 
However, the insured did not get 
up; the car ran over him and he was 
killed. The testimony further dis- 
closed that the boys had on other 
occasions prior to this done the same 
thing. 

In 1953, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America issued a life 
policy on the insured in the sum of 
$500, with an additional sum of 
$500 payable should the death of the 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


insured occur as the result of bodily 
injuries effected solely through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means. 
The insured’s beneficiary filed claim 
with the company and liability was 
denied by the company. Suit re- 
sulted and the court only allowed 
recovery for the face amount of the 
policy denying the double indemnity 
proceeds. The beneficiary appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, which affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court. 

The Supreme Court, writing 
through Chief Justice Winborne, 
cited several cases describing what 
accidental means are. ““Where the 
policy insures against loss of life 
through accidental means, the prin- 
ciple seems generally upheld that if 
the death of the insured, although 
in a sense unforeseen and unex- 
pected, results directly from the in- 
sured’s voluntary act and aggressive 
misconduct or where the insured 
culpably provokes the act which 
causes the injury and death, it is not 
death by accidental means, even 


& Arley F. Hanson, Pres. 


though the result may be such as to 
constitute an accidental injury.” 

The court referred also to the 
cases wherein the parties play the 
game of Russian Roulette. All of 
these cases have held under similar 
policy provisions, that where the in- 
sured engaged in such a game by 
removing all but one cartridge from 
a revolver cylinder, spins the cyl- 
inder and without ascertaining posi- 
tion of cartridge places the revolver 
to the head, pulls the trigger and 
is killed, death was not caused by 
accidental means. 

Another illustration the court 
gives is the William Tell type of 
case, wherein the insured places 
something on his head and invites 
others to fire at the object and when 
the other fires and misses, killing the 
insured, the death is not through 
accidental means. 

Thus applying these principles to 
the instant case, the court rules facts 
and circumstances disclosed by the 
evidence indicate that the death of 
the insured was a natural and prob- 
able consequence of an ordinary act 
in which he voluntarily engaged. 


enable the National Travelers Life 
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Allred vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, November 6, 
1957. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 632. 
Burford T. Henderson, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Winston Salem, 
North Carolina, for appellant. 
Wharton & Wharton, 411 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, North 
Carolina, for appellee. 


VOLUME RACE OPPOSED 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS has 
been called upon to halt the modern- 
day volume race among companies, 
and to face the threat of inflation by 
returning to emphasis on cash value 
life insurance. Joseph N. Desmon, 
C.L.U., president of the New York 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers, addressing the annual fall 
meeting of the association, urged 
that the life insurance companies 
emphasize premium volume in their 
progress reports, instead of in-force 
data. 
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Ropert Heintz ( Washington National’s 
agent in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan) explains 
the Company’s new Family Plan Policy to 


his wife and eight children 


Bos HEINTZ VOICES THE OPINION OF ALL— The hew w Family Plan 
Poly i¢ gure to increase your earnings’ - 


AS. PURCHASER OF THE FIRST Family 
Plan Policy issued by the Washington 
National, Bob recognizes a bargain 
when he sees it. 


Available to 
all Washington 
National fieldmen 


He foresees valuable protection for 
not only his own family, but also for 
his community’s ‘New American 
Families”—those vibrant with grow- 
ing youngsters. 


Agent Heintz knows that this low- 
cost addition to an already complete 
portfolio of Life and A & S coverages 
makes a selling career with Washing- 
ton National even better in the years 
ahead. 


In buying Washington National’s 
first Family Plan Policy, Bob Heintz 
bought an important stakein the future. 


Write the Director of Agencies for more details 
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Company Changes—from page 13 


Investors Insurance Corporation, Port- 
land, Ore.: Licensed October 25 with 
$38,051 capital and $475,575 surplus. 

Investors Syndicate Life Insurance and 
Annuity Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Licensed October 25 with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal and $4,000,000 surplus. 

Jackson-Griffin Insurance Company, 
Harrisburg, Ark.: Converted from a 
burial association to a mutual company, 
March 25, with assets of $44,208. 

Jefferson Davis Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Biloxi, Miss.: Licensed October 1 
— $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

John Marshall Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind.: Licensed April 22 
with $200,541 capital and $134,973 sur- 


y Life Insurance Company, St. 
. Mo.: Licensed December 12 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Key Western Life Insurance Company, 
Abilene, Texas: Licensed July 17 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Laymen Life Insurance Company, An- 
derson, Ind.: Licensed August 5 with 
200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Life of America, Lafayette, La.: Li- 
censed October 15 with $112,500 capital 
and $25,000 surplus. 

Life Assurance Company of Pemnsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed No- 
vember 27 with $300,000 capital and $300,- 
000 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of Kentucky, 
Loutsville, Ky.: Licensed May 29 with 
$500,000 capital and $400,000 surplus. 

Louisiana General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Metairie, La.: Licensed May 31 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000. surplus. 

McNabb Insurance Company, Pocohon- 
tas, Ark.: Licensed January 25 with $50,- 
000 capital and $21,000 surplus. 

Magnolia Life Insurance Company 
(Mutual) Lake Charles, La.: Licensed 
October 15 as an industrial company with 
$10,000 surplus. 

Main Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed January 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Main Life Insurance Company of Flor- 
ida, Miami, Fla.: Licensed November 19 
with $200,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 

Mercury Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed January 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Merit Life Insurance Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind.: Licensed October 25 with 
$215,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Midwest Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Duncan, Okla.: Licensed October 25. 

Mohawk Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed August 13 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Monument Life Insurance Company, 
Texarkana, Ark.: Licensed March 20 
with $10,000 capital and $7,000 surplus. 

Motor Life Insurance Company (Dela- 
ware Corp.), Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed April 
8 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Investors Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed April 
5 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Life and,Health Corporation 
of America, Boise, Idaho: Licensed April 
nas $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Mutual Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed in April 
as a mutual benefit association, 
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National Public Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.: Licensed April 
7 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.: Licensed Jan- 
uary 21 with $100,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

National Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.: Licensed June 28 
with $101,051 capital and $101,201 surplus. 

New American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Billings, Mont.: Licensed July 15 
with $297,805 capital and $96,112 surplus. 

New Frontier Life Insurance Company, 
Aiken, S. C.; Licensed April 1 with $120,- 
000 capital and $108,000 surplus. 

New Hemisphere Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed 
July 17 with $100,000 capital and $173,000 
surplus. 

Northeastern Life Insurance Company, 
Upper Darby, Pa.: Licensed June 19 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. Rep- 
resents conversion of The Pilgrim Bene- 
ficial Association from a beneficial society 
to a limited capital stock company. 

Northern Founders Insurance Com- 
pany, Bismarck, N. D.: Licensed January 
— $150,000 capital and $75,000 sur- 
plus. 

Ocean City Life Insurance Company, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.: Licensed September 
26 with $141,611 capital and $110,157 
surplus. 

Oklahoma National Life Insurance 
Company, Chandler, Okla.: Licensed 
April 15 with $50,000 capital and $30,000 
surplus. 

Oklahoma State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Converted 
from a mutual benefit association August 


2. 

Olinger Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed June 28 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. At 
inception it absorbed the Olinger Mutual 
Benefit Association. 

Ordinary Life Insurance 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed. 

Paramount Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J.: Licensed Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 as a mutual legal reserve 
company. Formerly operated as a mutual 
benefit association under the title Para- 
mount Mutual Benefit Association. 

Praetorian Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed January 1, 
1958 as a mutual legal reserve company. 
Formerly operated as a fraternal society 
under the title The Praetorians. 

Preferred Life Insurance Company of 
America, Dover, Del.: Licensed May 27 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Petroleum Life Insurance Company of 
America, Lafayette, La.: Licensed March 
22 as an industrial life company with 
$25,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. Capi- 
tal subsequently increased to $100,000 and 
operations converted to an ordinary life 
basis. 

Professional Life & Casualty Company, 
Champaign, Iil.: Licensed. 

Providential Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed January 15 
on the stipulated premium plan with $50,- 
000 capital and $12,000 surplus. 

Prudential Life & Casualty Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed July 31. 
At inception it reinsured the Mutual Life 
& Accident Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, a mutual benefit association. 

Public Life Insurance Company, Clay- 
ton, Mo.: Licensed July 8 with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Puerto Rican Life Insurance Company, 


Company, 


Santurce, Puerto Rico: Licensed Septem- 
ber. 

Regal Life Insurance Company, Tor- 
onto, Canada: Licensed May 21 with 
$300,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Reliable Service Insurance Company, 
Monroe, La.: Converted from a service 
company to industrial life, October 17. 

Reserve Estate Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fayetteville, Ark.: Licensed Jan- 
uary. 

St. Lawrence Life Assurance Company, 


‘(L’ Assurance Vie du St. Laurent) Trois 


Rivieres, Quebec: Licensed September 16 
with $75,000 capital and $45,000 surplus. 

Savings Life Insurance _Company, 
Alexandria, La.: Licensed October --22 
with $100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Security American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn.: Li- 
censed December 16 with $291,279 capital 
and $952,949 surplus. 

Security Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Neb.: Licensed June 6 with $104,080 cap- 
ital and $26,020 surplus. 

Southern Christian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
June 3 with $106,250 capital and $63,750 


surplus. 

Nootions Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C.: Licensed January 
3 with $100,000 capital and $200,000 sur- 
plus. 

Southern General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss.: Licensed Decem- 
ber 


Southern Heritage Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hendersonville, N. C.: Licensed 
November 1 with $300,000 capital and 
$300,000 surplus. 

Southern Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, North Augusta, S. C.: Licensed 
June 20 with $100,000 capital and $166,145 
surplus. 

State Life, Health & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Gulfport, Miss.: Licensed 
March 1 with $50,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

State Life Insurance Company of Col- 
orado, Denver, Colo.: Licensed February 
8 with $100,000 capital and $99,758 sur- 

lus. 
< Superior Life Insurance 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed. 

Survivors Benefit Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed as a stipu- 
lated premium company July 23 with $25,- 
000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Sussex Life Insurance Company, 
Georgetown, Delaware: Licensed Septem- 
ber 30 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Time Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.: Converted to life company in Oc- 
tober. 

Traders Life Insurance Company of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed. 

Trans National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed. 

Trans-World Life Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Licensed May 31 with 
$15,000 capital and $18,000 surplus. 

Treasure State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Butte, Mont.: Licensed June 24 
with $250,000 capital and $1,000,000 sur- 

lus. 

. Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Drummondville, Que., Canada: Licensed 
May 4. 

Union Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minot, N. D.: Licensed November 
1, with $100,000 capital and $75,000 surplus. 

United National Life Insurance Society. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Formed July 1 
through consolidation of Benevolent So- 
ciety of California, San Francisco and 


Company, 
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Uniao Portugesa Continental do Estado 
da California, Oakland. 

United Public Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed July 12 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

United Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans, La.: Licensed. 

United Traders Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lafayette, La.: Licensed 
March 31 with $100,000 capital and $25,- 
000 surplus. 

Unity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, Syracuse, N. Y.: Licensed 
January 1, 1957. Represents conversion of 
Unity Life and Accident Insurance Asso- 
ciation from a fraternal to a mutual legal 
reserve company. 

Universal American Life Insurance 
Company, Litile Rock, Ark.: Licensed as 
a stipulated premium company August 7 

Universal American Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed July 24 
with $100,000 capital and $243,623 net 
contributed surplus. 

Wells Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Licensed July 8 with $100,- 
000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

West Virginia Life Insurance Company, 
Huntington, W. Va.: Licensed July 18 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Western Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed 
March 7 with $100,000 capital and $40,000 
surplus. 

Western Republic and Plymouth Life 
Insurance Company, Austin, Texas: New 
company formed December 31, 1957 
through consolidation of Plymouth Life 
Insurance Company and Western Repub- 
lic Life Insurance Company, both of 
Austin. 

White River Valley Insurance Com- 
pany, Batesville, Ark.: Converted from a 
burial association to a mutual company, 
May 14, with assets of $115,436. 

Wichita National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lawton, Okla.: Licensed March 5 
with $50,000 capital and $55,000 surplus. 

Williams Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, Opelousas, La.: Represents 
conversion of Williams Service Insurance 
Company from a service company to 
industrial life, May 22. 


TITLE CHANGES 


Alamo Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Revised title 
to Universal International Insurance 
Company, March 21. 

American Home Benefit Association, 
Inc., Boise, Idaho: Revised title to Ameri- 
can Home Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, July 1, coincident with conversion 
to a mutual legal reserve company. 

American Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Revised title to 
First National Life Insurance Company, 
February 27. 

Central States Health and Accident 
Association, Omaha, Neb.: Revised title 
to Central States Health & Life Co. of 
Omaha, June 3. 

Commercial Travelers Insurance Com- 
bany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Revised title 
to Surety Life Insurance Company, effec- 
tive March 1. 

Consumers National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Revised title to 
hens Life Insurance Company, August 


Federal Security Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Revised title to 
Federated Security Insurance Company, 
Avgust 13. 

General Fidelity Life Insurance Cor- 
boration, Richmond, Va.: Substituted 


For February, 1958 


ee: for “Corporation”, February 


j General Life Insurance Company of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz.: Revised title to 
General & Selective Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Gibraltar Beneficial Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: Revised title to Gibraltar 
Life Insurance Company, March 28, upon 
conversion to a stock limited life com- 
pany. 

Great Southwest Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Added “of Phoenix, 
Arizona” to its title in February. 

Guardian American Life Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss.: Revised title to 
Central Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany early in 1957. 

Home Friendly Insurance Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md.: Title revised 
to Home Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, July 1. 

ICT Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Revised title to Southwest Union 
Life Insurance Company, April 12. 

Magnolia Life Insurance Company 
(Mutual), Lake Charles, La.: Revised 
title to Central American Life Insurance 
Company and moved home office to Rus- 
ton, La., October 29. 

Matson Assurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.: Adopted title “Pacific 
National Life Assurance Company” No- 
vember 26 coincident with absorption of 
Pacific National Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mid-Continent Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Added “Life” to its title, 
January 16. 

Midwest Reinsurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Revised title to Midwestern 
University Life Insurance Company, May 


National Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa: Revised title to 
National Travelers Life Company, De- 
cember 31, 1957, coincident with absorp- 
tion of National Life Company. 

North American Union Life Insurance 
Company, San Angelo, Texas: Title re- 
vised to Continental Fidelity Life Insur- 
ance Company following consolidation 
with Continental Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Northern Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, De Kalb, Ill.: Title revised to Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company, June 18. 

Old Columbus Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Vernon, Texas: Changed name 
to Teachers Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and moved home office to Fort 
Worth, July 23. 

Order of Railway Employees, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Revised title to ORE 
Insurance Company, July 12. 

Paramount Mutual Benefit Association, 
Newark, N. J.: Adopted title Paramount 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, upon conversion to a mutual 
legal reserve basis. 

Pilgrim Beneficial Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Revised title to Northeast- 
ern Life Insurance Company and moved 
home office to Upper Darby. June 19, 
upon conversion to a stock limited life 
company. 

The Praetorians, Dallas, Texas: Title 
changed to Praetorian Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, January 1, 1958, upon 
conversion to a mutual legal reserve basis. 

Regal Life Insurance Company, Tor- 
onto, Canada: Revised title to Global Life 
Insurance Company, July 3. 

St. John Berchmanns Industrial Life 
Insurance Company of the State of Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans, La.: Revised title to 


the Universal Insurance Company of 
America, November 27 

Samaritan Life Insurance Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota: Revised title to Union 
tas Life Insurance Company, December 


Sentinel Life Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Revised title to Sentinel 
Security Life Insurance Company July 11. 

Southern Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Adopted title 
“Southwest American Life Insurance 
Company” coincident upon consolidation 
with Southwest American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Worcester, Mass.: Revised 
title to State Mutual Life Assurance 
re of America effective September 
16. 


Texas Secured Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Revised title to Se- 
cured Life Insurance Company, July 23. 

United Merchants Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Homestead Life Insurance Company and 
moved home office to Dallas, April 18. 

United Societies of Greek Catholic Re- 
ligion of United States of America, 
McKeesport, Pa.: Shortened title to 
United Societies of U. S. A., February 
21. 


United Traders Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lafayette, La.: Eliminated 
“Industrial” from its title May 24 and 
moved home office to Baton Rouge 
(March 29). 

Unity Life and Accident Insurance As- 
sociation, Syracuse, N. Y.: Revised title 
to Unity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, January 1, 1957, coincident 
with conversion to mutual legal reserve 
company. 

University Life Insurance Company, 
Norman, Okla.: Added “of America” to 
its title, September 9. 

The Variable Annuity Life Insurance 
Company of America Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C.: Shortened title by 
eliminating the words “The” and “In- 
corporated”. 

Western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Amarillo, Texas: Added “of Texas” 
to its title, October 3. 


MERGES OR REINSURANCES 


American Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Reinsured by 
Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La. 

American Mutual Life Assoeiation, 
Columbia, S. C.: Reinsured by Sureway 
Life Insurance Company, Columbia, 
April 1. 

American Life 


Republic 


Insurance 


«Company, Birmingham, Ala.: Purchased 


and absorbed by Universal Savings Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
in April. 

American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C.: Merged 
into Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective November 19. 

Banner Life Insurance Company, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.: Merged with Security Life 
Insurance Company, Macon, Ga., Decem- 

r- 9: 

Benevolent Society of California, San 
Francisco, Cal.: Merged with Uniao 
Portugesa Continental do Estado da Cali- 
fornia under the title United National 
Life Insurance Society, July 1. 

Blue Grass Life Insurance Company, 
Covington, Ky.: Merged into American 
Heritage Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. effective July 1. 
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Columbus National Life Insurance 
Company, Newnan, Ga.: Merged into 
Coastal States Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., effective May 8. 

Community Mutual Benefit Association, 
Madison, Minn.: Absorbed by Home- 
steaders Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 1. 

Continental Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Consolidated 
with North American Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, San Angelo, Texas, as of 
December 11. 

Continental Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Placed on dor- 
mant status in 1957. 

Corvette Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: All ordinary business ceded 
to Central American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, effective March 1. 

Educational Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, Aberdeen, S. D.: Absorbed by Lin- 
coln Mutual Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Fargo, N. D., September 16. 

Excelsior Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by Universal 
Life Insurance Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
December 31. 

First National Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Reinsured by Industrial 
Life Insurance Company, Columbia, S. C. 

First National Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
First National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, effective March 31. 

Fortune Life Insurance Company of 
America, Anniston, Ala.: Merged into 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. in April. 

Franklin National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.: Consolidated with 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C., October 7. 

Girard Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Absorbed by 
Quaker City Life Insurance Company, 
June 13. 

Great American Health & Life Insur- 
ance Company, San Antonio, Texas: Con- 
solidated with Texas Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, San Antonio, effective 
September 24. 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Merged into 
Life Insurance Company of Louisiana, 
October 24 

Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Collins, Colo.: All outstanding 
business assumed by American Hospital 
and Life Insurance Company, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, as of December 31, 1957. 

Guaranty Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills, Calif.: Merged into 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 13. 

Guardian General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas: All life 
business reinsured by Colonial American 
Life Insurance Company, Corpus Christi 
and all health and accident business rein- 
sured by Security Life and Accident 
Company, August 1. 

Imperial Life Insurance Company, 
Asheville, N. C.: Absorbed by Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 1. 

John Marshall Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Consolidated 
with Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, in February. 

Legal Security “Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All life insurance 
risks, except participating policies and 
policies on the lives of officers. directors 
and employees, were reinsured by Mer- 
cantile Security Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, October 31. 

Life Insurance Company of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo,: Reinsured by Western & 


Southern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, July 1. : 

Louisiana National Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, La.: Reinsured 
by Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Jan- 
uary 12. 

Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La.: Absorbed by Louisi- 
ana Life Insurance Company, New Or- 
leans, ; 

Mutual Assurance Society, Versailles, 
Ky.: Placed in liquidation by court order, 
September 23. p 

National Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Consolidated with National Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, December 31, 
1957 under title “National Travelers Life 
Company.” 

Olinger Mutual Benefit Association, 
Denver, Colo.: Absorbed by Olinger Life 
Insurance Company as of June 30. 

Pacific American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Absorbed by Lone 
Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
August 2. 

Pacific National Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Consolidated 
with Matson Assurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., November 26. 

Physicians Life & Accident Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas: 
Placed in receivership for rehabilitation, 
August Wheeler, statutory 
liquidator, is handling the rehabilitation 
procedure under orders of the court. 
Business in force reinsured with Estate 
Life Insurance Company, Amarillo, ef- 
fective July 16. 

Plymouth Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Consolidated with West- 
ern Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, at year end, as the Western Re- 
public and Plymouth Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Southwest American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Consolidated 
with Southern Republic Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, effective October 31, 
under the title Southwest American Life 
Insurance Company. 

Southwest Republic Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: All busi- 
ness reinsured by United Founders Life 
Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., April 6. Voluntarily dissolved Sep- 
tember 18. 

Texas Business Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsured all pol- 
icy obligations with Builders and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, Austin, effec- 
tive January 15. 

Uniao Portugesa Continental do Estado 
da California, Oakland, Cal.: Merged 
with Benevolent Society of California un- 
der the title United National Life Insur- 
ance Societv, July 1. 

Union Mutual Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C.: Reinsured by Empire 
Life Insurance Company, Greenwood, in 
Mav. 

Union Wational Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jasper, Ala.: Merged into Southern 
United Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., March 2 

United Life Insurance Company of 
America, Houston, Texas: No renewal 
license to be issued. All business had 
been reinsured in Service Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, May 18, 1956. 

United Merchants Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsured all pol- 
icv obligations with Universal General 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, ef- 
fective January 10. 

United States Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Augusta, Ga.: Merged into 
Piedmont Life Insurance Company, At- 
lanta, November 1. 


Western Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Merged with Amer- 
ican Investors Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas, December 31. 


CONN. COMMISSIONER 


ALFRED N. PREMO, formerly deputy 
insurance commissioner, has been 
made Commissioner of Insurance of 
Connecticut. He will complete the 
term of Thomas J. Spellacy, which 
extends to the spring of 1959. Mr. 
Spellacy died while attending the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners meeting in New 
York. 


INDIAN INSURANCE IN 
TROUBLE 


SCANDAL HAS TOUCHED the life in- 
surance business in India, a business 
nationalized by the government two 
years ago. Not only has the number 
of policies in force decreased since 
nationalization, but the Life Insur- 
ance Corporation is now being 
charged with having bought stocks 
at considerably more than their 
worth. It is asserted that these 
stocks subsequently declined in 
value, causing the Government cor- 
poration to lose close to $1,000,000. 


N. Y. STATE PROPOSALS 


BILLs FILED for consideration by the 
1958 New York State legislature in- 
clude a measure which would require 
a company insuring and issuing poli- 
cies on life, accident and health to 
obtain permission from the state in- 
surance superintendent before pub- 
lishing advertisements or issuing or 
distributing signs or pamphlets or 
other public announcements. The 
measure is listed as Senate Bill 72, 
by Mackell. It is the same as As- 
sembly Bill 16. 

Another New York legislative 
proposal would create in the state 
executive department a division of 
medical care to develop and promote 
a comprehensive program and to 
recommend a medical prepayment 
plan through insurance for employ- 
ees and self-employed, with use of 
public funds for care of indigent 
persons. This measure is listed as 
Senate Bill ITI, by Marro. An 
identical measure is listed as As- 
sembly Bill 68. 
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It has been suggested that modern life 
insurance management should have men 
trained within its own organization “on the 


bench” continuously ready to step into 


opportunities arising from the orderly 
growth and expansion of the _ business.* 
Northwestern National Life has been 
following this pattern for more than a 
decade. During the past five years it has 
called more than 29 such men “off the 
bench” into challenging openings in field 
management, and currently has 19 others 
in training as future leaders of successful 
agencies. This is just one of many reasons 
why our agents hold the NWNL franchise 
in highest regard. Roo nae pp 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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obituaries 


Kavanagh: James E. Kavanagh, retired 
vice president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, died December 12th 
at the age of 86. Mr. Kavanagh joined 
the Metropolitan as an agent in Toronto, 
Canada, in 1897 and spent his entire busi- 
ness career with the company. He was 
appointed superintendent of agencies for 
New York State and Canada in 1905, made 
fourth vice president and placed in charge 
of the new group insurance division in 
1917, advanced to third vice president in 
1919, second vice president in 1924 and 
vice president in 1936. He was in charge 
of the company’s group division from its 
founding in 1917 until his retirement at 
the end of 1941. 


St. Clair: Edward St. Clair, retired vice 
president and treasurer of the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
died November 27th following a brief 
illness. He was 88. Mr. St. Clair became 
associated with the North American in 
1900 as an attorney. In 1910 he became 
assistant secretary and a director—in 1927 
he was elected a vice president and was 
made vice president and treasurer in 1932. 
He retired in 1945. 


Doggett: Charles Hamrick Doggett, assist- 
ant treasurer and manager of the financial 
department of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on December 10th. He was 
59 years old at the time of his death. Mr. 
Doggett had been affiliated with Jefferson 
Standard for thirty-five years. He was 
a member of Starmount Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Greensboro Real Estate Board. 


Yates: John W. Yates, head of the Los 
Angeles agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and nation- 
ally known as a speaker and writer on 
life insurance died suddenly December 
18th at the age of 62. Mr. Yates entered 
life insurance in Seattle, Washington in 
1920 and then accepted the position of 
life department manager of the W. A. 
Alexander Company of Chicago. In 1923 
he joined the Mai:sachusetts Mutual as 
general agent in Detroit. Ten years later 
he was appointed general agent in Los 
Angeles. From 1935 to 1946 he also was 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in San Francisco. In Los Angeles Mr. 
Yates and Robert L. Woods, C.L.U. built 
a sales force which now holds almost every 
production record of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. Mr. Yates was awarded the Lind- 
bergh Medal by the citizens of St. Louis 
in 1939 and in 1956 was presented the Will 
G. Farrell Award. He was a member of 
the insurance committee of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce; secretary 
and trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, general chairman, 
Golden Anniversary Committees, the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Association, 
president of the Los Angeles and Detroit 
Life Managers Associations, and president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Agents and 
General Agents Associations. In 1948, in 
1955 and again in 1956 the Yates Agency 
won the Massachusetts Mutual Award as 
the outstanding agency within the com- 
pany. 


Carlough: Edgar D. Carlough, general 


agent for The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, in Albany, New York, died 
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of a heart attack December 14th at the age 
of 55. Mr. Carlough had been with the 
Mutual Benefit Life since 1923 and had 
served as general agent in Albany since 
1941. He had held various offices in the 
Albany Life Underwriters Association and 
the Albany General Agents and Managers 
Association and was a past president of 
the company’s General Agents Association. 


HIGH LEVEL OF FAMILY 
PROTECTION 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of new family 
life insurance protection in 1957 at- 
tained the highest level yet recorded 
reports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. An estimated amount of $66,- 
500,000,000 of new life insurance 
was bought during the past year, ap- 
roximately $11,000,000,000 more 
than the 1956 total and an amount 
comparable to the total life insurance 
in force at the end of 1925. “In this 
one year,” notes the Institute, “more 
new life insurance was purchased 
than was outstanding after all the 
years of life insurance history prior 
to 1925. New policy plans and the 
development of better service meth- 
ods have contributed materially to 
life insurance’s record achievements 
of 1957.” 

Estimated ordinary insurance pur- 
chases of $46,200,000,000 accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the life 
insurance bought in 1957, with a 
year’s gain of nearly $10,000,000,- 
000 reflecting, in part, the public’s 
response to new forms of personal 
protection such as the family plan 
and the adjusted premium offered 
on the purchases of larger policies. 
Group life insurance purchases, esti- 
mated at $14,000,000,000 in 1957, 
showed a gain of approximately $1,- 
600,000,000 over 1956. This gain 
was accounted for primarily by the 
new group life insurance program 
insuring employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone System for an aggregate $1,- 
500,000,000, the largest labor-man- 
agement negotiated life insurance 
plan. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases were down slightly to $5,300,- 
000,000. 

As the year closed, 109 million 
persons owned an estimated $456,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance. The 
net increase in insurance in force in 
the year amounted to approximately 
$43,000,000,000. This is nearly 10% 
more than the 1956 record gain and 
more than double the increase re- 


ported just seven years ago. “Im- 
pressive as these figures are,” noted 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute Presi- 
dent, “‘the average ownership per 
policyholder is only slightly more 
than $4,000. An average family 
amount of $8,300 of life insurance 
protection represents just one and a 
half times basic annual disposable in- 
come. While significant progress 
has been made by American families 
in raising their own level of life*in- 
surance protection, there is room for 
material expansion beyond even the 
present high level. 

“Policyholders in 1957 paid an 
estimated 3.8% of their disposable 
personal income, in an amount of 
$11,525,000,000, to guarantee their 
future life insurance benefits and are 
getting much more protection for 
their premium dollar than was pos- 
sible ten years ago.” 

Along with the record growth in 
life insurance ownership, the pay- 
ments of life insurance benefits con- 
tinued to show a sizeable increase in 
1957. Total payments to American 
families both in “living” and death 
benefits was an estimated $6,655,- 
000,000 for 1956. This was about 
$800,000,000 more than the year be- 
fore and more than twice the pay- 
ments in 1948, according to the In- 
stitute. 


POLICY REPLACEMENT 
OPPOSED 


THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Life Underwriters in De- 
cember released a sharply worded 
resolution, passed by the delegate — 
body of the association, officially 
condemning the practice of replac- 
ing old policies with new as contrary 
to the public interest. The resolu- 
tion is directed principally at re- 
placement of established forms of” 
permanent protection in force with | 
the family policy or any of the other 
new plans on the market today. It 
calls upon life companies to review” 
their advertising copy on the family = 
policy and other new plans to assure} 
that the copy does not encourage re-7 
placement, and asks the Institute of 
Life Insurance to include in its anti-] 
inflation campaign “suitable copy re = 
lating to the benefits of cash values] 
in life insurance, and to emphasizé™ 
the superiority of existing policies of” 
life insurance.” 
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Penn Mutual men interested in 
getting ahead find that there are 
many ways up—life underwriting 
sales, sales supervisory work, 
management and general agency 
opportunities . . . whatever the 
individual is most interested in 
and best suited for. 
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Today’s 
Leadership 


Needs 


J. EDWIN LARSON 


State Treasurer and 
Insurance Commissioner 
Florida 


HE PRESENT-DAY ECONOMIC 
; pall places great responsi- 
bilities upon management. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that, 
unless the individuals who are 
placed in positions of direction are 
carefully trained, the entire enter- 
prise is likely to collapse. 


Particularly in Insurance 


We find this particularly true in 
the insurance world where manage- 
ment is dealing with a highly com- 
plex product designed to cover such 
a myriad of circumstances related 
to human life and property. In 
Florida, we have been fortunate in 
not having. experienced the first- 
hand knowledge of really bad insur- 
ance company management which 
some states have had the ill fortune 
to experience. 

We do know though that it does 
not take long for a company to run 
into trouble if it pursues a shaky 
course under bad direction and lead- 
ership. We know also that within 
the American system of society the 
Manager is recognized, not only as 
a. business leader, but he is also 
sought after to direct social and po- 
litical activities. 
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What are some of the responsi- 
bilities of management if it is to 
carry out its assigned functions? 

One of the primary responsibili- 
ties of a board of directors is for 
each of them individually to recog- 
nize immediately the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which has been vested 
in them by their stockholders. It 
takes all sorts of people to keep the 
business of the world moving. One 
man can look after himself who 
could not guide others, and his place 
is an important one in life. It so 
happens that those who can be 
trusted with responsibility for man- 
aging, organizing and dispatching 
business are less numerous than the 
average run-of-the-mill individual. 


Services Eagerly Sought 


The services of these persons are 
sought more eagerly. No depart- 
ment or industry or business will 
run itself efficiently without a leader. 
Even an orchestra with a skilled per- 
former in every seat must have a di- 
rector to lead. The greater the 
music played, the greater the need 
for a man who will be responsible 
for keeping them all in harmony. 

What fits a man to accept respon- 
sibility? He has to have intellectual 
ability, knowledge of men, imagina- 
tion, energy, enthusiasm, quality of 
prompt decision, and a personality 
that wins people to do his will. It 








is said that an army of sheep led by 
a lion could defeat an army of lions 
led by a sheep. 


Must Set the Example 


Directors of a company have 
achieved maturity already and have 
indicated that they are capable of 
accepting responsibility, otherwise 
their stockholders would not have 
chosen them as directors. But theirs 
is the task of seeing that the best 
possible management is practiced at 
all times. 


Of course, we recognize that there 
are two sorts of responsibility in 
business: the sense of responsibility 
of the man who is on the way up, 
and the sense of responsibility of the 
man who has arrived. As he pro- 
gresses in years and position, a man 
develops a feeling of general re- 
sponsibility instead of a spirit of 
private adventure. One of the pri- 
mary duties of a director is that of 
selecting executives to manage his 
company and there are at least three 
ways in which an executive can 
prove his capacity for bearing the 
type of responsibility desired. These 
are: 


1. He should accept accountability 
for his actions. 

2. He should demonstrate his de- 
pendability with reference to things, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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particularly money, commodities or 
tasks assigned him. 

3. He should show competency to 
act on general instructions without 
detailed guidance. 

The executive is a social being, 
depending upon his relations with 
other human beings for his exist- 
ence and happiness, and as such has 
responsibilities to society as well as 
to his day’s work. All of us have 


obligations, many or few, high or 
low, according to our talent or posi- 
tion. An executive’s greatest skills 
and his most profound knowledge 
can just as likely lead to failure as 
to success unless the balance wheel 
of social responsibility is attuned to 
his environment. This means that 
the executive must keep in touch 
with his surroundings giving all 
with whom he comes in contact a 
square deal. A responsible executive 
does not center the universe in him- 


CENTRAL LIFE A leader and... 


Preferred Combination Life (PCL) 
. with true graduated premium! 


Disability Income Continuance (DIC) 
. . revolutionary new disability income! 


Preferred Investment Plan (PIP) 
...+ premium return and dividend profits! 
Wife Insurance Plan (WIP) 
. with more protection when it’s needed! 
Family Insurance Plan (FIP) 
... WIP plus children 14 days to 25 years! 
Family Instalment Group (FIG) 
. one monthly payment for all premiums! 


All introduced by ONE OF THE BEST 
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at the expense. of financial security 
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. . but not 
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INSURANCE 
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$150 Million 
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self and relegate every other living 
soul to playing bit parts in the per- 
sonal drama of his life. 

Since one of the director’s pri 
mary responsibilities is that of se- 
lecting good executives to manage 
his company, let us review a few 
pointers for which to look in the 
selection of this manager-type indi- 
vidual. 

The tasks of selecting those who 
are to be future business leaders is 
the real problem insofar as top man- 
agement is concerned. We recog- 
nize that there are relatively few 
who have the qualifications for top 
positions. What are directors to 
look for in the candidate for execu- 
tive positions? What do they ex- 
pect of executives? Simply put, ex- 
ecutives are required to make de- 
cisions and assume responsibilities. 

But, in the case of an insurance 
company, the executive also is re- 
quired to select, train, and guide 
subordinates and give counsel to a 
board of directors, a president and 
other executives. To fulfill his func- 
tion completely, the executive must 
have various capabilities. He must 
also have the industry and integrity 
to apply these abilities to the job 
he holds and the company that em- 
ploys him. 


Three Qualities 


These three qualities—ability, in- 
tegrity and industry—are the essen- 
tial elements of the business leader. 
Let’s take these one by one and de- 
termine just what we mean by each. 

1. Ability: This encompasses in- 
telligence, professional skill and 
leadership. It is seldom neglected 
in selecting executives. More often, 
it is improperly made the sole basis 
for selection. This over-emphasis is 
a natural one. Ability can be identi- 
fied even more readily than can 
either integrity or industry. Cer- 
tainly, quick perception, good mem- 
ory, and analytic ability—proponents 
of intelligence—are important ex- 
ecutive qualities, as the ability to 
make decisions and guide subordi- 
nates are components of leadership. 
Any company is justified in deter- 
mining promptly if the candidate for 
a position can do the job. The com- 
pany leader, however, should be well 
aware that the lack of integrity can 
negate the greatest talent, and an 
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cexecutive’s failure to apply himself 
gives his ability no value to the 
company that employs him. 

2. Integrity: Essentially integrity 
includes honesty and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The virtue of integrity 
encompasses not merely trustworthi- 
ness but the intellectual sincerity 
that results in independent thinking, 
impartial judgment and free expres- 
sion of ideas. Responsibility can be 
seen most easily through loyalty to 
the company, but civic interests and 
standards of personal respectability 
are equally important in assessing 
this aspect of integrity. Integrity is 
difficult to appraise, but it is of ut- 
most importance to any organiza- 
tion. 


When Integrity Fails 


Certainly more damage has been 
done in American business by ex- 
ecutives lacking this quality than by 
any deficiency in ability or industry. 
Many companies fail to achieve ex- 
cellent management because of the 
presence on their executive staff of 
officers whose moral reliability is 
questionable. Firms that participate 
in rebates and kickbacks or that mis- 
lead the public in advertising and 
which produce without regard to the 
effect of their production on distrib- 
utors or the public, do so because of 
failures in integrity on the part of 
their leaders. A company which 
fails to appraise executive integrity 
risks more than just hiring a few 
poor executives. It endangers the 
entire moral health of the company. 

3. Finally, Industry: This con- 
sists primarily of diligence and in- 
itiative. It is visible in some form, 
in almost all candidates for advance- 
ment. Diligence, however, includes 
not only willing perseverance but 
efficient attention to tasks as each 
task merits it. A preoccupation for 
details, the inability to relegate 
minor jobs to their proper position, 
or misdirected efforts can have the 
same poor results as that of sheer 
indolence. Initiative, resourceful- 
ness and the forward-looking desire 
to achieve is less tangible than other 
components of industry, but its ab- 
sence clearly removes a man from 
consideration for leadership. 

In the modern company organiza- 
tion, teamwork among top manage- 
ment personnel has grown to be a 
quality of industry which has gained 
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quality products. 


a 


in importance. The enthusiasm and 
sustained devotion of key executives 
have an effect throughout the or- 
ganization. Their presence can in- 
still the same qualities in others 
more markedly than can the pres- 
ence of ability or integrity. For this 
reason real industry can become a 
dynamic force for corporate prog- 
ress. 

Since insurance is a highly techni- 
cal business and one which operates 
best under the hand which possesses 


people 
processes 
products 


Our function as a life insurance company 
is accomplished through a blending of 
quality people, quality processes and 


Quality, however, is not static. There is 
continuous evolution. 


Our 1958 Agent’s Manual, just issued, 
reports the evolution of product. There 
are general lowering of rates with a three- 
step method of discount for size, new 
‘plans of insurance and improvement of 
existing plans for more flexibility. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


experience and familiarity with each 
minor detail, it might be wise for a 
company to choose, wherever pos- 
sible, executives from within its own 
organization. Only when a high de- 
gree of specialization or unrelated 
experience is required, not presently 
available within the organization, 
should an executive be drawn from 
outside the company. 

This does not mean that new ex- 
ecutives should never be brought in, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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or that advancement within manage- 
ment should be automatic. This is 
particularly true in the smaller com- 
panies. It would be impossible to 
make all replacements from men 
prepared as successors in a Company 
development program, but execu- 
tives and potential executives should 
know generally where they are and 
where they can expect to go. They 
must be confident that selection on 
any level is decided by careful evalu- 
ation and honest appraisal of indi- 
vidual merit. 

From the company’s point of 
view, employing the executive from 
without means selection chiefly on 
the basis of reported performance. 
it adds the need to instill company 
loyalty and morale in company prac- 
tices, as well as the development of 
working relationships. Dislocations 
in the flow of authority and mistrust 
in job frustration for present em- 
ployees can stem from selecting an 
outside executive when capable men 
are to be found within the organiza- 
tion. 


The mechanics of executive ad- 
vancement and of promotion can be 
made clear by such means as chart- 
ing the potential advancement possi- 
bilities of the executive staff. A 
management inventory, employed by 
some companies, shows job incom- 
petence, their anticipated tenure in 
office, their likely future position, 


and their possible successors. These 
can help instill competence and in- 
centive among executives. Job ad- 
vancement potentials provide a mo- 
tivation for good performance that 
cannot be equaled by any other 
means. 


Personnel Function 


The personnel function is a top 
level responsibility. The personnel 
director is a member of the top man- 
agement team. He is also in close 
contact with all lines of staff work. 
In too many companies, personnel 
is a third level department and per- 
forms only the responsibility of fill- 
ing a routine office where there are 
chance openings. The training of 
personnel specialists in interviewing, 
psychological testing, and person- 
ality evaluation are ignored where 
they might be most valuable—in the 
area of executive selection. 

Selective management is, of 
course, a proper function of a board, 
president, or division head, but it 
can be done best with the close help 
of a skilled and objective personnel 
manager. A qualified personnel di- 
rector should be given not only the 
proper responsibility and authority 
to aid in management selection, but 
he should also be the guidance that 
can import the organization's needs. 
He should play a major role in de- 
veloping the management inventory 
which I just mentioned in projecting 
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a company’s executive requirements 
for the future. 

Since we have mentioned that the 
stockholder has only his directors to 
look to, it is entirely proper that the 
director should possess a sense of 
justice and he should try to exercise 
his best judgment at all times. 

The man responsible for the work 
of others must be alert to see that 
no one is wronged by injuries or de- 
prived of benefits. A broad-minded 
director will take a tip from Genghis 
Khan who rode with one of his gen- 
erals, defeated in battle, over the 
scene of the action, asking him what 
had happened and pointing out the 
mistakes he had made. 

Good directors will waste little 
time in finding fault, but rather they 
will spend much time in making sure 
that their constructive review and 
forecast can be of assistance, so that 
there will be a minimum of future 
similar mistakes, At the same time 
they are not so generous as to for- 
get to be just, for in pardoning of 
offenders too much they might do 
wrong to non-offenders. 

It has been said, that the willing- 
ness and the ability to exercise judg- 
ment in time of need, like the aware- 
ness of immediate situations, is 
inseparable from the concept of re- 
sponsibility. But few are both capa- 
ble of expert judgment and ready to 
run the risk of decision. 

To assist judgment, the responsi- 
ble man calls upon experience. He 
will be required frequently to travel 
unmapped trails, and must lay his 
own course without aid of chart or 
compass. Whenever there are aids 
available, telling how other men 
failed in similar circumstances, the 
good company director will use 
them. He must keep one eye on the 
lessons of experience, and the other 
on conditions as they exist around 
him at this minute. 

Directors and executive officers 
of any business in this modern age 
of keen competition need absolute 
power and authority to carry out 
their respective duties, once they 
have been conceived in good jucg- 
ment and planned with care. For no 
matter how high a man climbs in 
the professions or in business, he 
will remain responsible for getting 
things done. He cannot, even if he 
would like to, delegate that responsi- 

bility to another. 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Life Agents’ Coach 


: YOU ARE a life insurance man 
you may ask yourself: am I 
merely a salesman, perhaps only a 
peddler of my wares, or am I a real 
vital unit in my community? 

The question is old stuff, but the 
answer to it may be the difference 
between a mediocre and dull life of 
effort or a continuing enthusiasm 
and satisfaction in a job well done. 


Where Do You Stand? 


It’s up to you. You can lean on 
new gimmicks or trimmings, added 
as sales helps to your line of poli- 
cies, or you can take a firm stand 
upon the original, basic fundamen- 
tals of life insurance, just as the 
companies must do, for your own 
preservation of peace and happiness. 

[ mean just that. And I challenge 
you to consider the thing down to 
its bare bones. Down to the place 
where it is vital to you, your family, 
your customer and your own retir- 
ing years. 

Life insurance itself, which made 
all the companies and supports all 
of the thousands of agents, is really 
a very simple thing. If it were not, 
it would have perished long ago. It 
is the answer to the crying need of 
humanity to protect itself, as far as 
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possible, from poverty in time of 
stress. But, in order to preserve its 
simplicity, it is also the world’s 
greatest scientific financial co-opera- 
tion. 

So, having passed my eightieth 
birthday, I assume that I may be 
permitted to offer a couple of things 
out of experience—forty years of it 
in life insurance. 

As a young man, I was employed 
as a credit reporter in the country 
districts, then in a large city and 
later as manager of a branch office. 
In that business there was an estab- 
lished understanding that success in 





Back to the fundamentals 


CHALLENGE 
YOU! 


business, credit-wise, consisted of 
character, capacity and capital in 
that order. One day the old man 
said to a bunch of us reporters: 
“Yes, that’s true. But, finally, I say 
to you that good credit has its base 
in character, character and charac- 
ter. Because, a man may have ca- 
pacity and capital and still skin you 
if he’s a crook!” 

He was stripping the thing down 
to fundamentals. And I want to do 
that, to be of some help to vou in 
your life insurance career. To chal- 
lenge you to not be carried away by 
novelties or mere additions to your 
line of policies which may bring 
some quick money returns, if they 
are going to take you away from 
the important process of building 
your life’s work into a substantial 
business. 


Go To It 


If you are already selling accident 
and health policies (and goodness 
knows we need that protection in 
these days of rampaging automobile 
slaughter and fast living) go to it. 
It’s easier to sell than life insurance 
and retiring incomes, I grant you. 
But, the final satisfactions are not 
the same. 

If you are interested in building 
your reputation for helping men, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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| Challenge You—Continuea 


women and children to bolster their 
entire financial structure throughout 
their lives, be a little careful about 
passing up the greater opportunity. 
It is quite a different thing to have 
people say of you: “He sells insur- 
ance” instead of “Oh, Jim? Sure, 
he’s mv life insurance man.” Be- 
cause, if you know your stuff, you 
have gradually educated him in the 
how and the why of his policies, 
money-wise, in addition to protec- 
tion. 

Almost everybody has a little 
selfish streak; and while dad wants 
to protect his family as he goes 
along, he is not averse to considering 
the fact that the same premiums are 
building up a saving for income for 
himself in his retiring years. En- 
forced saving, if you will. 


The Brush-Off 


We, as agents, are sometimes in- 
clined to treat this well known fact 
a little too casually. Then we get a 
jolt from the other fellow—the pol- 
icyholder—which may make us ex- 
claim: “Oh! Oh! Am I overlooking 
something ?” 

I think I learned something about 
this in one of my first small family 





policies. I had been trying to sell 
this fellow some insurance, any kind 
or amount for a start. He put me 
off, sometimes with a laugh, but it 
was a brush-off and we both knew 
it. One day he got a raise and I 
heard about it. When I met him 
next I said: “I’m raising the ante 
on you. No more talk about some 
life insurance. I’m coming over to 
see you and your wife and we're 
going to talk money.” 


| Challenge You! 


“O.K.,” he laughed. “Come on 
over. It’s still insurance isn’t it?” 

“Partly,” I said, “but there just 
might be something about it which 
you don’t know.” 

I took pains to go into the prop- 
erty values of the policy, its com- 
pulsory savings features and the fact 
that it could be continued as income 
to him later in life. The wife listened. 
When she got over her qualms about 
all insurance premiums being er- 
penses and grasped the fact that it 
was part of their domestic financial 
build-up, it became easy to get the 
application and settlement. He had 
been thinking in terms of “a couple 
thousand of insurance,” which in his 
mind represented money in those 
days of the 100% dollar. 





(On the Big Cases ) 


ON THE OUTSIDE LOOKING IN? —1" 
{2M 


Then we suggest you check 
ANICO’S BROKERAGE line of 


Competitive policies for 
executive size cases. 





Family Policy. 


$10,000 minimum special. 





And its complete line 
for any size cases. 


ANICO SALES LEADERS ama 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 

$25,000 minimum special. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and Profit-Sharing plans. 











Openings everywhere in territory tor 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 


experience will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





The policy which he bought was 
for $5,000. Its principal value to 
me was that it was only the begin- 
ning with him. It made me a part 
of their family planning for the 
future. The aggregate of such small 
beginnings, where you have brought 
the prospect into a proper knowl- 
edge of what it is that he is buying, 
becomes the basis of a growing busi- 
ness. And a growing renewal com- 
mission account, 

I challenge you to digest it! It 
makes no difference whether it is 
a large case or a small one, the prin- 
ciple is the same. 

One of our examining physicians 
was a slow buyer on his own ac- 
count, at first. His wife was a 
wealthy woman and she was inclined 
to invest in common stocks. This 
was all right, for her, probably, as 
she always bought them outright 
with surplus cash. As he began to 
nibble at the idea of a life insurance 
estate they had some mild discus- 
sions as to the relative merits of the 
two plans. 


Took Interest Option 


We sold him a first $30,000 in- 
come after 60 policy, with the sug- 
gestion that the proceeds, at his age 
60, could be left with the company 
at interest if he didn’t need the 
money. By the time he reached 60, 
he had accumulated $100,000 of 
similar policies. 

I took the check to him for that 
first $30,000 plus accumulations at 
his age 60. He refused it ; and took 
advantage of the interest option, 
which was then an attractive 34%. 
He treated all of his other policies 
the same way; and when he died. 
a few years later, an analysis showed 
that the whole $100,000 had cost far 
less than his wife’s common stocks 
and had some interesting tax ex- 
emptions too. In addition, had he 
died earlier, she would have prof- 
ited far more, dollar for dollar, than 
she could have done from sale of 
her stocks, 

Now, I challenge you to consider 
your position in all this, in your 
business of life insurance agent! | 
am thinking of you now as a person. 
Each of us has about the same as- 
pirations and needs as the other 
fellow. So, your policyholder or 
prospect is thinking most of the 
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time, just as you are, of shelter, 
clothing, food and education, with a 
little recreation for himself and 
family. These things are the simple 
continuous needs of all of us. We 
provide them on whatever scale of 
living we have been able to establish 
or which has been forced upon us. 


Your Advantage 


Your own distinct advantage over 
the other fellow is that you have the 
means of entering into his intimate 
financial life for as long as he lives, 
or longer, if you go at it right. And 
the process is foolproof because 
you help him build up his money 
assets every time you sell him a 
policy. I hope you will believe me 
when I say that he will be increas- 
ingly grateful to you. 

Examples are legion. Here are 
a couple. I wrote a $5,000 policy 
maturing as income at age 65. He 
was age 40 then. He outlived the 
period and his fortunes have not 
been so hot. That little income is a 
substantial part of his living! He is 
no longer just a policyholder, he is 
a friend. My friend. 

Another chap in his early man- 
hood had taken out a small policy, 
premium about $35 per year. But, 
he evidently did not regard it very 
highly because he was always slow 
in paying his premium ; waited until 
the last days of grace and in fact 
the cashier at times had to phone 
him and remind him. In trying to 
see him, I called one day at his 
home. I met his attractive young 
wife and his two small daughters. 
When I finally got in touch with 
him, I said: 

“I just came over to look at you. 
For a man with a fine wife and 
daughters like yours, you're pretty 
careless about your life insurance.” 
But, I was smiling when I said it. 
“Here’s what I’ve cooked up for 
you,” 


Now He Pays 


| wrote him a first $100 a month 
income after age 65 with a $600 
Premium and on that policy his 
check comes in on the due date 
every time! Why? Because he now 
knows that life insurance is prop- 
erty, in addition to protection. That 
kind of business stays on the books. 
He has prospered and he is about 
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coverages 


DAT} 


. . whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces a balance 
of metropolitan, town and rural areas 


. whose policy contracts include all fundamental 


. whose contributions to its industry have been 
recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady and uniform 


. . . whose size is sufficiently large to assure con- 
fidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, has never lost 
the common touch with agent and policyholder 


. whose reputation as a friendly company has been 
consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





ripe for a life policy with a family 
income rider running until the girls 
are matured. 

The point I wish to make for you 
is that career building in the life 
insurance business anywhere is the 
hard to beat plan of making every 
policyholder know that he is a part 
owner of the greatest fund of scien- 
tifically managed money in_ the 
world. That it works for him and 
his family constantly and that you 
are the one who brought it to him. 
That you are his friend. 

I challenge you to find a more 
satisfying way to build up your own 
life’s work with a continually grow- 
ing income for yourself, plus an in- 
ventory of the greatest thing in the 
world—a hundred or more repeat 
customers who know why you've 
benefited them. 

The formula is easy. Just plainly 
show the next prospect you inter- 
view how he is saving money 
through his life insurance, plus pro- 
tection. Your growing renewal com- 
mission income will then take care 
of itself. 

I CHALLENGE YOU! 


COMPETITIVE SUCCESS 


“THE success of a life insurance 
company in today’s competitive mar- 
ket will be the end result of the 
operation of a cooperative machine 
composed of all the human elements 
of its management, employees and 
staff, as well as its agents,” said 
Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of the 
American Life Convention. Speak- 
ing before the 25th anniversary 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of In- 
surance, he continued, “It will come 
when there is a smoothly operating 
efficient team dedicated to one end, 
that is, service to the policyholder 
at a reasonable cost.” Mr. Guertin 
reviewed the currently sharp com- 
petitive scene, the use of new forms 
of policies, and other phases of 
the competitive pattern. He stressed 
particularly economical operation, 
sound underwriting, and good in- 
vestment policy as factors productive 
of low net costs to policyholders and 
profitable operations from the issue 
of non-participating policies at com- 
petitive rates. 
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HOSPITAL EXPENSE 
BENEFIT 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS to persons cov- 
ered by hospital expense insurance 
policies through the nation’s insur- 
ance companies have increased more 
than 500% since 1948, reported the 
Health Insurance Institute. De- 
signed to help pay for hospital bills, 
these benefits, according to the In- 
stitute, have risen at a faster rate 
than the cost of hospital care in the 


United States. During the period 
from 1948 to 1956, hospital charges 
have increased 125%. 

In a projection of 1956 totals re- 
ported by insurance companies writ- 
ing health insurance policies, the In- 
stitute estimates that more than $1 
billion in benefits was paid in 1957 
under hospital expense insurance 
plans, as compared to some $150 
million received by patients confined 
in hospitals in 1948. During 1956 
alone, some $900 million was paid 
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“Reinsurance Exclusively” 
hold for you? 


Why do so many leading life insurance companies 
choose North American Reassurance when reinsuring 
portions of their risks? ‘The answer is simple. 

They value the special benefits they enjoy by 
associating with North American Re, the world’s 
largest company devoted exclusively to life reinsurance. 
They also value highly the entirely non-competitive 
nature of their relationship with North American. 


Many of these benefits are described in our new 
booklet, entitled, “Reinsurance Exclusively.” 
Naturally there’s a copy waiting for you. Between the 
covers is information of real value to you and 


For your complimentary copy simply attach your 
personal or business card to this advertisement 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 
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in hospitalization benefits, added the 
Institute, a 500% increase in nine 
vears. These figures represent pay- 
ments made to help cover the cost 
of hospital expenses only, and clo 
not include benefits paid by insur- 
ance companies through other types 
of policies to cover the expenses of 
medical, surgical, and major medical 
care, and for loss of income expense 
insurance. 

Evaluating the report, the Insti- 
tue said that the “growth in benefit 
payments reflects both the greater 
proportion of hospital expenses be- 
ing financed through insurance com- 
pany policies, including practically 
every type of charge for hospital 
care, and the record expansion of 
these voluntary health insurance 
programs.” In this connection, the 
Institute noted that nearly 40%, or 
over 8 million people, of the 21 mil- 
lion who entered a hospital last year 
had insurance company policies to 
help pay for the cost of illness or 
accident. By the end of 1956, a 
record 66.3 million Americans were 
protected against the cost of hospital 
care, both through individual and 
family health policies, and under 
group insurance programs. This 
represents a 155% increase in the 
number of people thus covered since 
1948. 

In concluding its report the In- 
stitute noted that there has been a 
decrease in the time a patient re- 
mains in the hospital. The average 
length of time in short-term general 
hospitals in 1948 was 8.1 days per 
patient. At the end of 1956, due to 
the advances in medical care and 
treatment, this average was reduced 
to 7.7 days. 


HISTORY PUBLISHED 


THE HISTORICAL COMMITTEE of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
completed its ten year L.U.T.C. 
history, and the publication is now 
ready for official distribution. The 
final product of the committee’s 
work is a one hundred and four-page 
clothbound book containing over one 
hundred pictures of those who have 
played an active role in the origin 
and development of the Council. 
The address of the Council is 1800 
H Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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J. M. WICKMAN 


Second Vice President 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


HE WORD UNDERWRITING as 
Feu today has several different 
meanings. I believe the original use 
of the word dates back to the time 
when men of means, for a fee, of- 
fered to reimburse shipowners or 
shippers if their vessel or cargo was 
lost at sea. A document was drawn 
up and those participating in the 
transaction affixed their signatures, 
indicating the percentage of the loss 
they would assume—they wrote 
their names under the agreement. 
As a result they became known as 
underwriters. 


Investigated Background 


These underwriters of the past 
must necessarily have had to make 
certain inquiries into the risk they 
were assuming. No doubt they 
looked into the soundness of the 
vessel; the nature of the cargo— 
whether or not it would be a tempt- 
ing prize for pirates ; the destination 
and course to be taken. Certainly 
thev were interested in the character 
and ability of the captain and the 
crew that he had assembled. When 
all the facts were at hand, I presume 
a price was agreed upon for assum- 
ing the risk of reimbursing the ship- 
owner in the event of loss of the 
vessel or cargo. 

Modern society and the insurance 
business today are far more complex, 
but we go through ‘many of these 
Same processes in assuring present 
day insurance risks. The home office 
underwriter, as we know him today, 
is not a man of means nor does he 
have a part in personally assuming 
risks, He does, however, play a very 
important role in the risk assuming 
process for it is across his desk that 
all applications for insurance must 
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evelopments 





Underwriting 


flow and he alone is charged with 
their disposition. 

Before we go any further, let us 
have an understanding of what the 
word underwriting, as applied to 
accident and health insurance, means 
and what and who the process of 
underwriting involves. 


Two Steps 


I would define underwriting as 
the process of selecting and classify- 
ing risks for insurance. Note that 
there are two steps or procedures 
involved in the process—first, selec- 
tion and second, classifying. 

To my thinking, the selection 
process is a partnership relationship. 
‘As a matter of fact, the primary se- 
lection is an agent’s function en- 
tirely, for he, and he alone, is the 
one who determines what applicants 
are to be considered for insurance. 
The function of the home office un- 
derwriter is to assist the agent by 
further screening with the aids at 
his command, such as inspection re- 
ports, medical information and other 
data at his disposal. I like to feel 
that the agent wants only good busi- 
ness on the books, that if the home 
office can uncover any information 
about his applicant, that it is better 
to bring it out in the open before the 
policy is issued rather than have 
trouble with the first claim. 


Salesman's Aids 


Now there are agents—and I be- 
lieve some companies—who feel that 
the salesman need have no part in 
the selection process. The agent’s 
slogan is—‘I sell ’em—you select 
em.” Personally, I cannot subscribe 
to that philosophy. Not that I think 
agents should be underwriters, but 
I do not think one will have as suc- 
cessful an operation, as an agent or 
as a company, if these two opera- 











tions—sales and underwriting—are 
completely divorced. 

If an agent is to be a factor in the 
selection process, what equipment or 
facilities are available to assist him ? 

First of all, he has his company’s 
rules and manual which I am sure 
quite clearly describe the type of in- 
dividual who will qualify for the 
various coverages offered. How- 
ever, a salesman, is a salesman, is a 
salesman! He _ occasionally — will 
either overlook some requirement, 
or by means of some sound reason- 
ing with himself—convinces him- 
self that this or that rule is wrong 
or should not apply to this particu- 
lar case, so he submits the app de- 
spite the rule, relying on his sales 
ability to carry him through with the 
home office. 


Second Instrument 


The second instrument to assist 
him in selection is the application. 
I know that many agents are un- 
happy with these long apps that ask 
—as they put it—a million ques- 
tions. I am quite sure that a com- 
pany could protect itself by asking 

(Continued on the next page) 





Risk selection and classification 


Underwriting—Continued 


only two health questions—“Are 
you in good health?” and “What 
medical attention have you had?” 
The only trouble with that approach 
is that people are prone to forget 
things when they are asked general 
questions. So to probe into their 
medical history we must ask specific 
questions about specific ailments and 
parts of the anatomy. 

In my company, we tried the 
simplified approach on hospitaliza- 


tion insurance but found we were 
not getting the information. We got 
it later, however, at the time of 
claim ! 

As I have stated, I am assuming 
that the agent is interested in getting 
his business issued in such a manner 
that he need have no fear that any 
just claim will be paid without dis- 
pute or question, or fear of renewal 
being refused. If that assumption 
is correct, then it is fundamental that 
a full and complete picture of the 
applicant be obtained and this is only 
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Man of the Year 


EDWARD L. BATKO 
$3.820,000 


GEORGE P. LYNCH 
$3,700,000 


WILLIAM _M. RAKOW 
$2,949,000 


JOHN F. GUILLETT 
$2.478,000 


Cc. DEAN GROTH 
$2.298,500 


during 1957 


ELBERT G. SLAUGHTER 
$1,669,500 


ROBERT F. FAIN 
$1,473,500 


GEORGE E. LIGHTCAP 
$1,473,000 

ROY W. FLUEGEL 
$1,469,000 

BRANKO T. POPOVICH 


$1.448,500 


HAROLD E. SWAIN 
$1.409,000 


ALBERT E. HAND 
$1,407,000 
CLIFFORD E. TITUS 
$1,346,000 

HILTON E. HEINEKE 
$1.342,000 

PERRY L. COURTNEY 
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JOHN G. URQUHART 
$1.275.500 
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TWO MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $2,000,000 of life insurance 


G. CLIFTON WEBB 
$5,029,000 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $1,000,000 of life insurance 
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1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


MASON F. RICHARDS 
$2.296.500 


ROBERT M. BISSEY 
$2.294.000 

ARNOLD L. SCHROEDER 
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DAVID U. ELLIOTT 
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possible with a complete and search- 
ing application. 

This probing accomplished by a 
complete application does something 
else for the agent. It enables him to 
get a full and complete health his- 
tory of the applicant and when an 
ailment is mentioned he can at that 
time pave the way for a possible 
waiver. 

The time to sell a waiver is when 
selling the policy. After all, if it is 
to be a part of the contract why not 
sell that part at the same time? If 
he won’t buy the waiver that is ob- 
vious—the agent hasn’t made a sale. 
It will be no easier to go back on 
delivery to sell it—usually it is 
harder at that point. I know an 
agent dislikes bringing up negative 
thoughts when making a sale but | 
know too that the most successful 
men face up to the situation at the 
time of sale and if the prospect won't 
buy the limitation they pass him up 
and look for another prospect. 


Personal Observation 


The third facility which the agent 
usually has is his own personal ob- 
servation and knowledge of the ap- 
plicant. This comes from first hand 
acquaintance with the individual or 
through inquiry and_ reputation 
among his friends and acquaintances. 

This first hand knowledge is 
never available to the home office 
underwriter. He can only get some 
impressions as a result of inspection 
reports, and good as these generally 
are, they are no substitute for per- 
sonal information which the agent 
can usually obtain and evaluate. 

After the applicant has been se- 
lected and qualified as a suitable risk 
from the general standpoint of char- 
acter, health and occupation, he 
must be classified. By this I do not 
only mean his occupational class. 
That is the easiest part and ordi- 
narily only means checking with the 
occupational manual listing. It 
should be mentioned, that it is not 
always wise to battle for the best 
rating on borderline cases. This cat 
backfire at the time of claim. ‘The 
man who is insured as an executive, 
with office duties only, gets the ad- 
vantage of a preferred rate. He cat 
hardly expect to convince the claim 
department that he is entitled to pay- 
ment of partial disability benefits be- 
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cause he is unable to wrap packages 
in the shipping department. If he is 
occasionally called upon to do such 
work, this should be noted and the 
proper class assigned so that full pro- 
tection can be granted without ques- 
tion. 


Correct Coverage 


But besides the matter of occupa- 
tion, the acceptable risk must be 
classified from the standpoint of fit- 
ting the coverage to the risk and his 
needs. Companies today either have 
a generous range of contracts or 
variations of a given contract, as in 
the scheduled forms, so that one has 
many combinations of coverage to 
offer. I fully appreciate that the 
agent is interested in selling the 
largest premium his prospect can 
easily pay for and there is nothing 
wrong with that. He should, how- 
ever, arrange the premium purchase 
coverage that best fits the risk to be 
assumed and the prospect’s needs. 

For example, the company may 
hesitate to approve a risk for $200 a 
month with a three day elimination 
period but would gladly accept $400 
a month with a thirty day elimina- 
tion period. The premium for either 
policy should be about the same. 
Frequently, loss of time insurance 
is not acceptable but a substantial 
blanket medical expense or hospital- 
surgical policy would be freely 
granted. If the qualifications are not 
carefully considered before suggest- 
ing a plan to the buyer, the appli- 
cant who has been sold on one idea 
may not be very receptive to an en- 
tirely different offer made by the 
home office and the sale is lost as he 
decides to try someplace else or for- 
get about the whole thing. 

If the agent did all of these things, 
there might be no need for home of- 
fice underwriters. However, the 
business will always need home of- 
fice underwriters to help new men 
learn the business and to resist the 
old-timers when they write business 
on strangers with whom they have 
had no previous contact. We will 
need agents, or field underwriters 
too, for without them, the free enter- 
prise institution of insurance, which 
has made it possible for a man to 
provide for his own security, would 
soon be taken over by some other 
system. 
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YOUR NEXT MOVE ? 


Call your Manufacturers Life brokerage man—our broad facilities 


and progressive outlook will enable you to place a maximum 


number of cases with a minimum of time and trouble. 


e Low premium non-par contracts 


e Liberal substandard underwriting 


@ Low net premium par plans 


e High return annuities 
e Older ages — select lives to 80 


e Foreign Travel and Residence 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
BALTIMORE e BOISE e CHICAGO © CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND e COLUMBUS « DETROIT ¢ HARTFORD 
HONOLULU « LANSING e LOS ANGELES « MIAMI e MINNEAPOLIS e NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ¢ PORTLAND © SAGINAW e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE e SPOKANE e WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensed in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE company 
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DENTAL CARE INSURANCE 
PLAN 

THE sTAFF of the United Nations 
is reported to be the first group to 
subscribe to a voluntary community- 
wide dental insurance plan. Cover- 
age is through Group Health Dental 
Insurance, Inc. and the cost will be 
shared by the United Nations and 
the some three thousand, five hun- 
dred employees. The major em- 
phasis is on preventive care. Em- 
ployees will choose their dentist. 





MAJOR MEDICAL 


CHARLES A. SIEGFRIED, second vice- 
president, Metropolitan, in a talk 
delivered at the American Public 
Health Association meeting in 
Cleveland, reported that recent ex- 
perience with an important major 
medical expense plan indicated that 
one out of every three families cov- 
ered incur expenses during a single 
year which would entitle them to 
benefits. 


79 








Are you ready for 


your own general agency? 
If you are...Check this list 












We are looking for additional general agents in 
these major communities: 


Baltimore, Maryland Birmingham, Alabama 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago Area 
Newark, New Jersey Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Columbus, Ohio Fresno, California 


San Francisco Bay Area 
























_ Paul B. Strom, This may be the opportunity of your business lifetime! 
Superintendent of Agencies, ae ‘ 
Eastern Division We want to strengthen our representation in these major 


metropolitan areas with men who are qualified to oper- 
ate general agencies. 

Old Republic offers a complete portfolio of ordinary 
policies to meet the needs of any client — 
or any general agency. 

Old Republic is admitted in all 48 states, 
in the District of Columbia, Territory of 
Hawaii, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and in the Dominion of Canada. 

As of November 30, 1957 Old Republic 
had $2,091,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Old Republic 
P Building 





A. Murray Brown, We are seeking men of caliber, judgment 
Superintendent of Agencies, ‘ ‘ 
Contral Dietaien and experience to complete our nation- 


wide general agency system. If you are 
established and ready to start your own 
general agency in one of these cities, we 
are interested in hearing from you. 





















Write to Superintendent of Agencies, 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Fran E. Bowen, Life Insurance Company 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Western Division 307 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Acacia Mutual: C. Lee Williams, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies-central 
div. of Capitol Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 


Actna Life: Harlan J. Benshoof has been 


appointed assistant general agent at 
D.2mver. 
Howard A. Moreen, vice president- 


group, has been named assistant corporate 
secretary of this company, Aetna Casualty 
and Standard Fire. 


Bultimore Life: Armand DiVincenzo, 
home supervisor, has been 2 geen man- 
ager of Silver Spring (Md.) district of- 
fice. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Arthur A. Stein- 
fadt and Max M. Kurman have been 
appointed agency manager at Cleveland 
and Baltimore, respectively, succeeding 
Charles P. Fehl and Paul W. Colflesh, both 
resigned. 


Berkshire Life: C. Robin Satterthwaite, 
formerly vice president of Satterthwaite 
Ins. Agency, Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for James E. Bettis 
Agency. Norman J. Nicholl has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Syracuse, N. Y., 
succeeding Earl V. Osborne, retired. 


Business Men's: Dr. G. Burton Appleford 
has rejoined medical staff as assistant 
medical director after a period of private 
practice in Ware, Mass. 


ae Life: Executive promotions: W. 
. C. Martin and G. D. Saunders, asso- 
pte treasurers; E. H. Crawford and 
A. F. Lindsay, assistant treasurers; J. D. 
Milne, F.S.A., associate secretary and comp- 
troller; J. H. Wainwright, associate secre- 
tary-claims office; T. R. Walsh, LL.B., 
associate secretary-general counsel; G. M. 
Brown, F.S.A., assistant actuary; and W. G. 
Davis, administrator of general services. 
Frank W. Bland has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of western U. S. 
branches. 


Canadian Premier: Ff. W. Tallman, 
4.S.A., has been appointed assistant actu- 
ary. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Richard G. Mul- 
holland has been appointed manager of 
the home office group dept. 


Connecticut General: Harry B. Hiltz, Jr., 
has been appointed tg head the New 
York group pension office and Dwight T. 
Freeburg named group pension repre- 
sentative. 


Connecticut Mutual: Investment dept. 
promotions: David R. Mcllwaine— and 
Gaylord C. Weir to assistant vice presi- 
dents; and Edwin F. Schwobel to secre- 
tary. 


Continental Assurance: Group dept. pro- 
motions: William V. Hauke from as- 


sistant actuary and staff assistant to asso- 
ciate actuary; Joseph J. Lotz, 


superin- 
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tendent of group creditor ins. div., Lin- 
coln C. Cocheu, administrative assistant, 
and John M. Rodemeir, sales manager and 
assistant to the vice president, to assistant 
vice presidents. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): Herman Feingold 
has been appointed as a brokers’ super- 
visor with the Henry Levine Agency. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Robert T. 
Murray has been named assistant medical 
director. Frederick P. Anderson, CLU, 
and Howard S. Baer have been appointed 
assistant controllers. 

Appointments to new group insurance 
administration dept.: William R. Morgan, 
manager; assistant managers—Frank C. 
Byrne, policyholder adm. bureau, Harry 
A. Fetten, statistical bureau, George Uhl, 
machine bureau, and A. R. Werner, pre- 
miums and commissions bureau; j. H. 
McMackin, superintendent; Adolph Eng- 
lund, assistant superintendent; and E. A. 
Weisman, chief-methods and standards. 

Group dept. appointments: S. Jerold 
Duran, manager, group sales; Thomas A. 
Meaney, manager, group issue; George E. 
Parker, sales manager, special accounts; 
Francis Roland, associate manager; John 
W. Minton, director, field assistance; Ed- 
ward F. Rose and George W. Johnson, 
account managers; John E. Floro, man- 
ager, departmental staff services; and John 
C. Dircks, director. group annuity serv- 
ices. 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agencies: Floyd O. Brown, Columbus, Ind. 
(Fitzhugh Traylor, CLU, Indianapolis); 
Philip J. Cichanowicz, Rochester (W. P. 
Mason); James T. Crawford, Williams- 
port, Pa. (Taft Woody, Harrisburg); Ray- 
mond A. Garea, Warren, Ohio (J. Fred 
Speer, CLU, Pittsburgh); James W. Glass- 
ford, Phoenix (Daniel O. Roe); Paul E. 
Glazer, Charleston, W. Va. (T. Woody 
Evans); Lester Goldwurm, New York 
(Myron H. Cohen); Russell K. Goodwin, 
Birmingham, Ala. (Jacob B. Conway); 
Harold R. Grening, New York (A. Bleet- 
stein); Gary F. Jackman, San Carlos, Cal. 
(Arthur D. Hemphill, CLU, San Fran- 
cisco); William E. Kish and James P. 
Neville, Detroit (Coy G. Eklund); Charles 
P. Mills, Austin, Texas (William R. Bills, 
CLU, San Antonio); Michael T. Paider, 
Philadelphia (William T. Walsh, CLU); 
Edwin A. Pearson, Philadelphia (Russell 
C. Jenkins); Randall W. Proctor, Arling- 
ton, Va. (John N. Sullivant, Washington, 
D. C.); and Max C. Rose, Milwaukee (Lee 
Wandling). 


Fidelity Mutual: 4. Duer Pierce, Jr., 
agent at Wilmington, has been appointed 
general agent there succeeding Maynard 
S. Alexander, retired. 


First Colony: Raymond G. Campbell has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 


General American: L. W. E. Laudel and 
Ronald F. Stevens have been advanced to 


agency orgahizers. 





Great-West Life: D. C. Filioli, manager- 


field training, and R. E. Williams, super- 
visor-sales promotion, have been appointed 
assistant superintendents of agencies. 

Group supervisor R. W. Adams has 
been transferred to Seattle, Wash., from 
Cincinnati and W. H. Knox has been 
advanced to group supervisor at Portland. 
R. C. Brown has been appointed manager 
of Montreal Victoria branch and is suc- 
ceeded as Halifax branch supervisor by 
E. R. Vincent, supervisor-field training, 
Winnipeg. 


Guardian Life: Appointed to official staff: 
Brian S. Brown, CLU, director of field 
training; Milton C. Fiske and’ James J. 
Power, assistant secretaries; and C. Craft 
Marks, agency director. 


Haines, Caspar W.: Formerly general 
agent in Philadelphia for New England 
Life, Mr. Haines has formed his own 
insurance brokerage firm in the Girard 
Trust Bldg. specializing in employe bene- 
fits and business life insurance. 


John Hancock: Raymond S. Kelly has 
been appointed regional director of agen- 
cies-west coast and Paul L. Costin named 
district manager in Richmond, Va. 
Robert E. Gladden has been advanced 
to general agent at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Life of North America: Charles G. 
Huskinson, CLU, and Donald L. Miller, 
CLU, have been appointed managers at 
Denver and Harrisburg (Pa.) service of- 
fices, respectively. 


Life of Virginia: Eugene E. Verdon has 
been appointed to newly-created post of 
regional director of agencies-combination 
div. and is succeeded as manager at Evans- 
ville (Ind.) by Everett C. Tupps. Douglas 
H. Frazer has been appointed manager 
of Cincinnati No. 2 district office succeed- 
ing Howard R. Rice, retired. - 


Lincoln National: General agent appoint- 
ments: Charles C. Ashby as co-general 
agent with Al C. Fishack in Denver; 
Sheldon I. Barnett in Omaha succeeding 
Dennis Radford, Jr., retired; John W. 
Howes in Santa Ana, Cal.; and Raymond 
E. King, Jr., CLU, in Charlotte, N. C., 
succeeding Robert L. Taylor (personal 
production). 

Earl C. Gehring, assistant general agent, 
becomes a junior partner in L. H. Feder 
& Associates, Cleveland. Donald L. Stevens 
has been named assistant general agent 
and junior partner in the J. C. Arnold 
agency in Davenport, Iowa. Howard G. 
Olsen and Dale W. Ferguson have been 
named to supervisory posts with Gene C. 
McMurchy & Associates, Kansas City, Mo. 


Manhattan Life: Anthony V. Rumolo, 
formerly life and estate planning man- 
ager of Johnson & Higgins, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


D. B. Phillips, Jr., formerly brokerage 
manager for west Texas and New Mexico 
with Southwest Indemnity & Life, has 
been appointed general agent in Albu- 
querque. Jack Stern, formerly advertising 
manager of Insurance Advocate, has been 
appointed field manager for the Bernard 
A. Haas agency, New York City. 


Manufacturers Life: H. G. Westcott, 
CLU, has been appointed assistant agency 
superintendent, Hugh H. McElwain 
named assistant secretary and Thomas H. 
Dancy as assistant actuary. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Robert L. Woods, 
CLU, has become general agent in charge 








of the Los Angeles agency following the 
death of his partner, John W. Yates. Wil- 
liam S. Braunig has been agen gen- 
eral agent in Boston and will be co-general 
agent with his father, J. S. Braunig. Gerry 
D. Scott, Jr., assistant general agent of 
Earl C. Jordan Agency ‘in Chicago, has 
been named general agent in Minneapolis 
succeeding Miles W. McNally, CLU, re- 
signed. 

William R. Massida has been named 
regional group pension representative in 
northeastern office. 

A district group office has been estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh (Pa.) with Edward 
W. O’Malley as representative in charge. 


Midland Mutual: M. Eugene Farris of Chi- 
cago and Richard H. Collier of Lima, 
Ohio, have been appointed general agents. 


Back of Every Agent a Complete 
Line of 
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Minnesota Mutual: Earle M. Moore has 
retired as general agent and head of the 
southern California agency but will con- 
tinue in a supervisory capacity to help 


the following new general agents get 
established: Richard G. Ainslie, Glendale; 
Joseph T. Ezzell, Van Nuys; Charles K. 
Knouse, Fullerton; William A. Nunn, Jr., 
and Lamont R. Johnson, San Diego. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Otto Alden has been 
appointed general agent of the second 
agency established in Philadelphia. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Miss Bettylou Scandling 
has been promoted to assistant agency 
manager-eastern region, the first woman 
in that post in that region and second 
woman among all 125 agencies. Joseph 
IV. Scott has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant director for 
purchasing and office services. 

The sales dept’s sales and management 
operations have been organized into a 
merchandising div. (headed by E. C. Dan 
ford, CLU, second vice president-sales, 
with Howard E. Barnhill, CLU, as super- 
intendent of agencies) and a management 
and manpower div. (under direction of 
James B. McAfee, second vice president- 
sales, assisted by Robert U. Shallenberger, 
superintendent of agencies). 

Merchandising div. staff: Albert C. Trus- 
sell, CLU, director of sales promotion; 
Paul Brower, director of advanced under- 
writing; Richard B. Thompson and Rich- 
ard T. Borah, director and assistant direc- 
tor, respectively, of employee benefit sales; 
Glenn O. Mulvey, director of accident- 
sickness ins. sales; and John J. Mahon, 
newly-created post of director of field serv- 
ices. 

Manpower-management div. staff: Don- 
ald J. Mertz, director of field training; 
Louis A. Buenz and George F. Brown, 
director and assistant director, respec- 
tively, of management training; Charles R. 
Murrah, director of recruiting; and 
Joseph J. Melly, Jr., CLU, director of 
brokerage sales. 

Market development div. continues un- 
der Homer Wood, assistant to vice presi- 
dent-sales, and the administrative div. 
continues under B. F. Granquist, super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Paul E. Jungmann and Edward B. 
Pinger, CLU, have been appointed agency 
managers at Kansas City (Mo.) and Oak- 
land (Cal.), respectively, replacing Mr. 
Murrah and Mr. Buenz, now at home 
office. Winfield Ten Eyck, formerly brok- 
erage consultant with Conn. General, has 
been appointed brokerage supervisor in 
the New York City (Oberheim) agency. 


National Life (Vt.): General agent Jolin 
W. Perry, Charleston, W. Va., has been 
transferred to southern Maine succeeding 
Richard L. Small, resigned. 


Nationwide: Edwin W. Snow, formerly 
vice president of Chapman Agency in 
Buffalo, has been appointed regional 
group manager for western New York. 
Named group representatives: Raymond 
C. Updegraff, New Jersey area; John A. 
Gulick, Erie sales region; and Warren 
Yeatts, Roanoke sales region. 


New England Life: Robert B. Armstrong, 
a former director of agencies, has been 
named general agent in Philadelphia suc- 
ceeding Caspar W. Haines, resigned. ° 


New York Life: Fenwick J. Crane, CLU, 


has been appointed regional group man- 
ager in charge of newly-organized south- 


Best’s Life News 
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east region (Atlanta) and is succeeded 
as district group manager in Detroit by 
Don R. Davis; assistant district group 
manager Stanley R. Robinson, Chicago. 
replaces Mr. Davis as district group man- 
ager in Cleveland. District group man- 
ager Matthew P. Hanley has been trans- 
lerred to Tampa and is succeeded in 
Syracuse by Augustus A. Sanfilippo, Bos- 
ton home office group representative. 
Promoted to district group managers: 
Frank S. Hall, Miami; Lundy R. Gunn. 
Little Rock; and Jack C. Leahy, Grand 
Rapids. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Elected to newly- 
created position of second vice president: 
Meno T. Lake, A. B. Halverson and J. 
Edward Carnal. Promoted: W. Joe 
Livengood, CLU, assistant vice president: 
1. Mason McNeill, CLU, Stewart L. Hall 
und James A. Carey, assistant secretaries. 

Ron Palmer has been named sales pro- 
motion assistant in the public relations- 
advertising dept. Hillary J. Fisher, for- 
merly associate actuary for Liberty Life, 
has been appointed assistant to the actu- 
ary. 

Louis C. Culmann has been appointed 
general agent in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Douglas W. Moore has been promoted 
to brokerage manager at Atlanta, Ga. Jay 
M. Ehrlich has been named assistant brok- 
erage manager at Philadelphia. Charles 
E. Trickey and Leslie H. Dowe, Jr., have 
been appointed assistant managers at 
Denver and San Diego, respectively. 


Ohio National: B. IW. Dornbirer, CLU, 
has been appointed as director of sales 
division planning. 

General agent appointments: Roy A. 
Buchoz, San Bernardino, Cal.; in Pennsyl- 
vania—Edwin W. Loomis, Lancaster. 
George A. Smith, Harrisburg, and Ira 
Turner, Butler, all former associates of 
George Wade, Harrisburg, who has re- 
tired. 


Pacific Mutual: Home office group claims 
div. promotions: James R. Murray, super- 
intendent; Albert M. Giertz, supervisor of 
claims and audit; and James R. Stewart, 
southwestern regional group claims rep- 
resentative, in addition to supervisor of 
Los Angeles district claims office. 

A new St. Louis agency has been opened 
: 7745 Carondelet, Clayton, with James 
B. McKee, Jr., as manager. 


Pilot Life: J. E. Turner has been named 
district manager at Durham and is suc- 
ceeded as agency assistant-combination 
div. at home office by Hugh Howard, 
superintendent at Martinsville, Va. 

H. P. Skiles has been named associate 

general agent for Norfolk, Va. 
Provident Mutual (Pa.): 2B. Franklin 
Blair, formerly associate actuary, is now 
actuary. Clifford G. Dennis, Jr., and Harry 
A. Gentner were elected financial secre- 
taries. Assistant actuaries James Hendrick- 
son, William A. Spare and Robert G. 
Ward were elected associate actuaries. 
Lawrence W. Haine, actuarial assistant 
Was made assistant actuary. 

Newly elected officers: director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Robert A. 
Adams; assistant manager, mortgage loans 
and real estate, John R. Cannon; director 
of agency department services, William 
F. Sessoms, Jr.; manager, group pension 
department, Everett T. Allen, Jr.: man- 
ager, group insurance department, Wil- 
liam G. Williams; actuarial assistant. 
group, William B. Forest; and Alfred 
Wilmouth, assistant manager, group sales. 
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Stanwood G. Ladd and Harry M. Bark- 
ley have been named regional group man- 
agers of new offices established in Boston 
and Philadelphia, respectively. 


Prudential: Robert P. Vivers and Robert 
G. Cocks have been promoted to district 
group supervisors at Hartford and Pitts- 
burgh, respectively. 

Andrew J. Vanbuskirk, Jr., and Allen J. 
Margolis have been appointed managers 
at Westchester district office in Yonkers 
(N. Y.) and University Heights in New 
York City succeeding Louis Shein and 
Victor Lurie, who have been transferred 
to Mount Vernon (N. Y.) and Elizabeth 
(N. J.), respectively. John J. Karolus has 
been promoted to manager of Inwood 
district office (N. Y. C.) replacing Mr. 
Margolis. 


Republic National: New general agencies 
appointed: David C. W. Au, Honolulu, 
T. H.; Victor C. Beasley, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Sam C. Hakemian, Richard C. 
Sauer and Arthur M. Ciagne, Detroit; 
Robert B. Cruice, Wilmington, Del.; L 

Rife and Harvey N. Crumpton, Mobile, 
Ala.; Ira S. Davis, Jr., Lufkin, Texas; 
Davis & Bass General Agency, Springfield, 
Mo.; John E. DeYoung, Oak Park, III; 
Faulds & Elfenbein Agency, Yuma, Ariz.; 
LeGrand A. Flack, Effingham, Ul.; Douglas 
Gary, Birmingham, Ala.; Thomas F. X. 
Gibbons, St. Louis, Mo.: A. W. Grapes, 
Spearfish, S. D.; Trice Hairel, Waco, 
Texas; Ernest L. Harris, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Daniel R. Lee, Fort Scott, Kan.: Ed 
Leonardelli, Decatur, Ill.; Frank S. Light- 
bourn, Miami, Fla.; Lightner Ins. Agency, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wichita, Kan.; Robert R. McFadden, 
Streator, Ill.; Vincent L. Mandia, Arthur 
W. Meagher, Thomas J. Meagher, Patrick 
Meagher, Joseph A. Tripoli and Anthony 
Troskey, Detroit; John D. Moon, Amarillo, 
Texas; Fred H. Navarra, New Castle, Pa.; 
Joe H. Nichols, Lansing, Mich.; Harold 
E. Osborne, Lombard, Ill.; Harold E. Sea- 
man, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Southern United 
Investment Corp., Macon, Ga.; Mervin G. 
Steep, Saginaw, Mich.; Bernard M. Tesler, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Walter M. Thompson, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; William H. Vaughan, 
Philadelphia; Jack Wardlaw, Raleigh 
N. C., and J. Robert Harrell, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Shenandoah Life: Sydney P. Wood has 
been appointed manager in Chattanooga. 


Southland Life: Charlie Jungmichel has 
been appointed manager at Albuquerque 
and is replaced as assistant manager at 
Fort Worth by Stanley Russ. Byron B. 
White has been promoted to the man- 
agership of the newly-created Lubbock 
agency of which he was unit manager. 

Named unit managers: Carvel Mills, 
Midland, Frank V. Blaschke, Freeport, 
Ben Brown, Henderson, Herbert B. Mann, 
Beaumont, Glenn Anderson, Victoria, C. 
Virgil Ballard, Mission, Les A. Long, Jr., 
Gladewater, and Louis A. McIntire, El 
Paso, all in Texas; and Don Overbeck, 
Oklahoma City. 


State Mutual Life: Named home office 
representatives: Charles I. Hughes at 
Houston, John E. Gorham at Pittsburgh 
and Morris P. Kovolski at Philadelphia. 

A new group sales office has been opened 
in Tampa, Fla., with Robert A. Breiden- 
bach in charge and an agency sales office 
established in San Diego with Edward N. 
Gruber, formerly brokerage manager with 
Occidental Life, as manager. 


Sun Life of Canada: Two branch offices 
have been opened in Massachusetts—one 
W. Miller as man- 


in Springfield with L. 








pportunity 


IN LOS ANGELES 


If you sincerely desire a profitable lifetime career, then National Reserve 
Life, “Enduring As Rushmore,” has a genuine opportunity for you in the 
prosperous Los Angeles area. It demands a man whose training, experience 
and ability qualify for General Agent capacity. 

National Reserve Life with over $215,000,000 Insurance In Force is in 1958 
continuing a full scale expansion program from California to Florida. 


Complete home office cooperation assured. 
Write for detailed information now—all cor- 
. 4 


ager and the other in Boston. Upon the 
retirement of Earle D. Owen, Boston man- 
ager, R. R. Caldwell and R. A. Marsolini 
have been named managers of the Boston 
offices. 

L. V. Drury, Jr., has been advanced to 
manager at Canton, Ohio, succeeding 
R. E. Croasdaile, retired, and Gwil Evans 
succeeds K. Z. Howland, retired, as man- 
ager at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Union Bankers: Leonard Fields, manager 
of Delta region, has been named assistant 
agency director. 


Union Central: Eugene R. Brumbaugh 
has been appointed supervisor in Roches- 
ter agency. 

Cincinnati agency appointments: Her- 
bert J. Larmann named assistant manager 
of the pension-employee benefit dept., and 
James S. Fisk, formerly general agent for 
Central Life, as brokerage manager. 


Union Mutual: Dale M. Foster has been 
promoted to regional group manager in 
Los Angeles. 


United States Life: The Lewis Martin 
Realty Corp., has been appointed as a 
general agency in Richmond, Va., with 
John R. Towell heading the life dept. 


Washington National: Edward F. Farrell 
and George L. Martin, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Houston, Texas, respectively. 

Promotions: Stanley P. Hutchison, as- 
sociate general counsel; Evan C. Gollan, 
comptroller; Clifford P. Fohr, 3rd vice 
president; Bruce L. Beaven, agency super- 
visor-general agency div.; George P. 
Binnie, associate manager-industrial claim 
div.; Charles N. Winfrey, assistant agency 
supervisor-industrial agency div.; George 
A. Dalstrom, assistant manager-accident 
and sickness undr. div.; Melba DeLisle, 
assistant manager-ordinary Claim;. John 
G. Pensock, supervisor of automation sec- 
tion; H. Walker Bowen, supervisor of 
training section-industrial agency div.; 
and David B. Way, supervisor of methods 
section. 
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Western Empire: Edward N. Huck, Jr., 
has been appointed underwriting man- 
ager and Donald M. Johnson as field 
administrator. 


Western & Southern: William R. Burns 
and Jack L. Morgan have been promoted 
to associate actuaries. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder: Seymore 4. 
Fenichel has been admitted as a partner 
in this New York City firm of consulting 
actuaries. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): State man- 
agers transferred: Roy W. Martin from 
southeast Texas to Arizona; R. E. Vance 
from north Florida to New Jersey; and 
Evan L. Evans is now responsible for west 
Florida as well as south Alabama. 

George E. McDonald, Arizona state man- 
ager, has been named western fraternal 
representative. 

District managers named state man- 
agers: R. E. Simmons (Kinston, N. C.) of 
southeast Texas; Morris F. Wiseman 
(Cleburne, Tex.) for northeast Texas suc- 
ceeding W. A. Tidwell, retired; and Wil- 
liam L. Steele (Newport News, Va.) for 
north Florida. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in November total $32,489,- 
801 ($17,565,965 ordinary and $14,923,836 
group), an increase of more than $11 mil- 
lion over same month last year. Produc- 
tion for first 11 months totaled $406,- 
726,450 ($195,619,367 ordinary and $211.- 
107,083 group), increasing more than $152 
million over like period last year. Total 
life insurance in force reached $2,930,- 
196,735 ($1,718,449,775 ordinary and $1,- 
212,046,960 group). 


Farmers New World: As of Dec. 17, 1957 
passed the $200 million milestone of ordi- 
nary life insurance in force. 


Guarantee Mutual: Closed out 11 months 
of 1957 with a 41% increase in life pro- 
duction and a 30% increase in accident- 
sickness sales. 


Indianapolis Life: Volume of new busi- 
ness for November was 24% ahead of last 
November and sales for first 11 months 
of 1957 were 10% ahead of same period 
previous year. 


Manhattan Life: November was record 
month for ordinary submitted business 
($27,019,024) and total with group life in- 
cluded was $42,361,750, also a new record. 


Massachusetts Mutual: A record $162, 
755,309 of new ordinary business was 
written from Oct. 28 to Nov. 29 in the 
annual Quota Buster competition (goal 
was $150 million). 


Michigan Life: November's ordinary life 
production mounted to $1,506,000, largest 
volume during any month in_ history. 
For the first 11 months of 1957 ordinary 
life policies amounted to $12,100,000, 4 
17% increase over same period in 1956, 
while accident-health business was 200% 
higher. 
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Northwestern Mutual: On Dec. 17 
for business passed the $696,034,465 
which was 


Old Line (Wis.): Has passed the $200 mil- 
lion mark of life insurance in force, 14% 
of which was attained during the past two 
vears. 


Pacific Mutual: Group insurance in force 
now stands at more than a billion dol- 
lars. 


Provident Mutual: Has over $200 million 
of group life insurance in force. 


assn notes 


American Life Convention: Harry J. 
Stewart, president of West Coast Life, was 
elected president succeeding Powell B. 
McHenry, president of General American, 
who was killed in an automobile accident. 
State vice presidents named: Ala.— 
Frank P. Samford (pres., Liberty Nat'l); 
\riz—J. Carl Osborne, (pres., Commer- 
cial Life); Ark—Beloit Taylor (v.p.-gen. 
counsel, National Old Line); Cal.—George 
B. Gose (exec. v.p., Pacific Mutual); Colo. 
—Clarence J. Daly (chm., Capitol Life); 
Conn.—Hugh S. Campbell (v.p.-counsel, 
Phoenix Mutual); Del——Claude L. Benner 
(pres., Cont. American); D. of C—Samuel 
W. Hauser (pres., Peoples Life); Fla— 
Laurence F. Lee, Jr. (exec. v.p., Penin- 
sular Life); Ga—J. Lon Duckworth (v.p.- 
gen. counsel, Life of Ga.); Idaho—E. T. 
Taylor (pres., Grange Mutual); Ill.— 
Howard C. Reeder (pres., Cont. Assur.); 
Ind—Jack J. Rosebrough (gen. mgr., 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Life); lowa—Dennis 
N. Warters (pres., Bankers Life); Kan.— 
Harry W. Colmery (pres.-gen. counsel, 
Pioneer Nat'l); Ky—John T. Acree, Jr. 
(pres., Lincoln Income); La.—George A. 
Foster (pres., Guaranty Income); Me.— 
Alfred W. Perkins (v.p., Union Mutual); 
Md.—Stanford Z. Rothschild (pres., Sun 
of America); Mass—John M. Powell 
(pres. Loyal Protective); Mich.—John 
Panchuk (sec.-gen. counsel, Federal Life 
& Cas.); Minn.—John W. Fischbach (gen. 
counsel-asst. sec., Minn. Mutual); Miss.— 
P. K. Lutken (pres., Lamar Life); Mo— 
D. W. Gilmore (assoc. gen. counsel, Kan- 
sas City Life); Mont—Thomas P. Patter- 
son (v.p.-counsel, Western Life); Neb.— 
Jesse D. Cranny (gen. counsel, Guarantee 
Mutual); N. H.—Douglas B. Whiting 
(pres., United Life & Acc.); N. J—Ralph 
R. Lounsbury (pres., Bankers Nat'l); N. Y. 
—Charles G. Dougherty (v.p., Metropoli- 
tan Life); N. C——Harold D. Coley (pres., 
Durham Life); N. D—W. E. Wright 
(v.p., Pioneer Mutual); Ohio—William C. 
Safford (pres., Western & Southern); Okla. 
—Johnson D. Hill, Jr. (exec. v.p., Atlas 
Life); Ore—G. E. Cannon (pres., Stand- 
ard Ins.); Pa—wWilliam Elliott (chm., 
Philadelphia Life); $. C—Robert L. 
Avinger (pres., Carolina Life); S$. D.—F. 
L. Bramble (chm., Midland Nat'l); Tenn. 
—Guilford Dudley, Jr. (pres., Life & Cas.); 
Texas—K. Homan Easley (sec., Amicable 
Life); Utah—Virgil H. Smith (v.p.-actuary, 
Beneficial Life); Vt—Deane C. Davis 


(pres., Nat’l Life); Va—Charles A. Taylor 
(pres., Life of Va.); Wash—H. O. Fish- 
back, Jr. (v.p., Northern Life); and Wis. 
Me Mead Stillman (pres., Wis. Nat'l 
ife), 
Provincial 


vice presidents appointed: 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field. 
A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 
ance underwriter. 
A sound group carrier with exceptional 
plans both for employers of 10-24 people 
and those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester e Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 





Manitoba—D. E. Kilgoure (gen. mgr., 
Great-West Life); Ontario—jJ. K. Mac- 
donald (pres., Confederation Life); and 
Quebec—George W. Bourke (pres., Sun of 
Canada. 


Connecticut Ins. Dept.: Alfred N. Premo, 
formerly deputy insurance commissioner, 
has been made commissioner of insurance 
succeeding the late Thomas J. Spellacy, 


.whose term expires in 1959. 


Health Ins. Ass'n of America: New com- 
panies: Allstate Ins. Co., and Allstate Life 
Ins. Co., Skokie, Ill.; Brotherhood Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Ft. Wayné, Ind. Member- 
ship is now 265 companies. 


Iilinois Dept. of Financial Institutions: 
Conrad F. Becker, assistant state treasurer, 
has been named to head this new depart- 
ment which will assume financial insti- 
tution control and examination functions 
formerly held by the office of state auditor 
and the department of insurance. 


Institute of Life Insurance: O. Kelley 
Anderson, president of New England Mu- 
tual Life, was elected chairman of the 
board succeeding Frederic W. Ecker, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life. 


Ins. Research & Review Service: P. 4. 
Quarto, CLU, formerly vice president- 
agency training with Bankers National, 
has joined the staff as director, training 
research. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Burkett W. Huey has been elected an 
officer and director of institutional rela- 
tions and is succeeded as associate director 
of the company relations division by 
Charles K. Reid, II, senior consultant. 
Promoted: Dr. John A. Antoinetti and 
Dr. Robert C. Nuckols from associates to 
program directors and Dr. Paul W. 
Thayer to associate program director, all 
for research div.; Donald Bramley, direc- 
tor of managerial training, William O. 
Cummings, director of executive training, 
and T. Benson Leavitt, director of special 
services (all formerly senior consultants); 
Howard H. Becker from administrative to 


assistant secretary of the ass’n; Richard N. 
Boulton and Lyle B. Pelton from con- 
sultants to senior consultants. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of Connecticut General, 
was elected president succeeding Benjamin 
L. Holland, president of Phoenix Mutual. 
Elected to newly-created posts: Bruce E. 
Shepherd, executive vice president, and 
Eugene M. Thoré, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel. Henry R. Glenn was elected 
general counsel and treasurer. 

Promotions and new staff designations: 
James J. O’Leary from director of invest- 
ment research to director of economic re- 
search; Manuel M. Gorman, Eldon Wal- 
lingford and Kenneth L. Kimble from 
assistant to associate general counsels: 
Ralph J. McNair from secretary to assist- 
ant vice president; Albert V. Whitehall 
from associate director to director of 
health insurance; Benjamin B. Kendrick 
from research associate to assistant direc- 
tor of research; Kenneth M. Wright from 
associate economist to assistant director of 
economic research; and B. Fred Schreiber 
from assistant secretary-legislation to as- 
sistant secretary. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
Charles J. Buesing (Mutual Life of N. Y.) 
was elected president succeeding Arthur 
L. Sullivan. Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU 
(Mutual Benefit Life) is vice president 
and Irving S. Bober, CLU (New England 
Life) is secretary-treasurer. 


Medical Information Bureau: Dr. James 
P. Donelan, vice president and medical 
director of Guarantee Mutual Life, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee succeeding Douglas S$. Craig, 2nd 
vice president of Metropolitan Life, and 
Andrew C. Webster, vice president for 
selection of Mutual Life of N. Y., elected 
vice chairman. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: General 
Agents and Managers Conf.: Darrell D. 
Eichhoff, CLU, Rock Hill (Mo.) man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life, has been 


(Continued on the next page) 
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selected to serve on the board of direc- 
tors replacing James E. Stretch, who was 
promoted to assistant vice president of 


Metropolitan. Officers of newly-formed 
San Gabriel Valley  ass’n: President, 
George W. Holt; Ist vice president, 


Warren H. Day, CLU; 2nd vice president 
and treasurer, Fred Livermore; and _ sec- 
retary, James Gessner. 


policy changes 


American Mutual, Des Moines, has an- 
nounced a family policy and a 20-pay 
plan which features “a quick build-up in 
guaranteed values.” 


Canada Life is continuing its present 
dividend scale for most plans during 1958. 
Interest will be allowed. at 3.25% on ac- 
cumulations and settlement option funds. 


' 
Connecticut Mutual has an entirely new 
policy series, with revisions in premium 
rates, reserve structures, and policy pro- 
visions. Premiums are reduced at most 
ages and are graded by size. Women have 
lower premiums than men. Many other 
changes have been made. 


Equitable of lowa has completely revised 
its non-par contracts, with graded pre- 
miums. This “Q” factor, as the company 
calls it, will be extended to par policies 
in the fall. Women now have lower rates 
than men for non-par contracts, with the 
“Q” principle also applying. 


Equitable, N. Y. has a new, generally 
lower, scale of rates for life, refund, and 
joint and survivor annuities. 


Imperial, Canada is increasing its divi- 
dend scale for 1958. 


John Hancock has a new decreasing term 
policy in the Select Ordinary class, pro- 
viding coverage for 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, 


premiums payable throughout. The com- 
pany also has two new group permanent 
policy forms—retirement income and 


paid-up at 85 with automatic conversion 
to income at retirement. 


Kansas City Life, since the first of this 
year has been offering participating poli- 
cies, in addition to the non-participating 
insurance it has been selling throughout 
its 62-year history. The contracts will be 
special whole life—90, paid-up at 85, 20- 
pay life, endowment at 65, and 20-year 
endowment. 


The Life Insurance Company of North 
America says it will issue a complete 
portfolio of term insurance, ordinary, 
limited payment life, and endowment 
plans, together with disability, family in- 
come, and triple indemnity riders. Most 
plans will be on a non-par basis. 


Loyal Protective of Boston has added a 
professional overhead expense policy to 
its policy line. 


Mutual Benefit, N. J. has revised its pre- 
mium notice form as a result of sugges- 
tions from a Denver policyholder, Edward 
Flannery, Jr., a college student and com- 





mercial artist. The company is raising its 
highest age for issue from 70 to 75, for 
ordinary life only. 


Mutual of New York policyholders who 
buy a family policy can add at issue a 
ten-year level term rider. 


Northwestern Mutual has made quantity 
discounts applicable to all existing pre- 
mium paying policies. The adjustment 
will be made by means of annual in- 
creased dividend payments. 


Provident Mutual's premium basis effec- 
tive December 15 provides quantity dis- 
count of $2 per $1,000 per year for the 
part of the policy over $4,000. In addition 
the company is grading dividends for pol- 
icy size on contracts issued since March }, 
1935. Premiums have been generally re- 
duced for life insurance and annuities. 
New plans have been introduced, includ- 
ing a bank check plan. 


Seaboard Life has a new “special risk” 
life policy that goes beyond the normal 
substandard Table 16 or 500 per cent 
mortality to provide persons previously 
considered rejected or impaired risks with 
coverage up to $25,000. 


The Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, which had previously limited in 
membership to women and girls, in No- 
vember opened its rolls to men and boys. 


United American, Atlanta, Ga., has a 
triple protection to 60 plan, which con- 
sists one-third of life paid-up at 60 and 
two-thirds of term. 
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LNL’s NEW FAMILY POLICY 


Lincoln National’s new Family Policy offers these advantages: 


1. Lower rates on larger policies are provided by 
LNL’s new 4-Dimensional premiums. 


2. Premiums can be paid through LNL’s Automatic 


Bank Check plan. 


This latest addition to the Lincoln National man’s kit 


is another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WayYNeE 1, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its (Character 
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AMERICAN TRAVELERS Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Roy A. Foan, formerly first vice-president of the First 
Colony Life Insurance Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
has been elected president of this company to succeed 
Harry E. Wells, who has resigned. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New Vice-President 


Henry L. Roth, formerly assistant director of agen- 
cies, has been elected to the newly created position of 
vice-president in charge of life insurance sales, and will 
direct all phases of life insurance sales operations. 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, New York 


New President 


W. Robert Jenkins, formerly first vice-president and 
a director of the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of this company to 
succeed the late Robert M. Neild, who died of a heart 
attack on August 31, 1957. 


CONTINENTAL FIDELITY Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 

NORTH AMERICAN UNION Life Insurance 
Company, San Angelo, Texas 


Consolidated 


Consolidation of Continental Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas with North American Union Life 
Insurance Company of San Angelo became effective 
as of December 11, 1957. The charter of North Ameri- 
cin Union was retained but the continuing company 
will operate under the Continental Fidelity name with 
assets of more than $650,000 and capital and surplus 
in excess of $575,000. Insurance in force at year end 
approximated $5,000,000. 


For February, 1958 


Officers are: Board chairman and president, Herbert 
LL. Wiggs ; executive vice-president, Thomas G. Brown; 
vice-presidents, Gordon Kenley and Nathan Donsky ; 
secretary, Charles Flesher; treasurer, L. W. Reicheld- 
erfer. M. A. Nicholson, retiring president of North 
American Union, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share 
was paid January 2, 1958 to shareholders of record 
December 20, 1957. 


FIDELITY LIFE Association 


Fulton, Illinois 


New Chairman of the Board 
Joins Kemper Group 


Effective December 31, 1957, James S. Kemper was 
elected chairman of the board of this company to succeed 
Donald C. McDowell, who was elected chairman of the 
company’s executive committee. ‘ 

After more than three years of close working affilia- 
tion, this company has become a member of the Kemper 
Insurance Group. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Agency Decentralization 


The first major steps in an agency de-centralization 
program to cope with rapidly expanding business have 
been announced by the company. Vice-president James 
A. Hands will make his headquarters in Atlanta; vice- 
president George A. Vogler is now in Boston ; and vice- 
president Albert Mehrbach, Jr., recently in charge of 
the Boston office, will head a new important general 
agency in that area. It is contemplated that a new home 
office executive will be established in the Denver area. 
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The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


@ No finer accommodations 
anywhere—400 rooms and 
suites. 

@ Radio in every room— 

TV and air-conditioning 
available. 

e@ Famous Westchester 
Grill. 


@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 
Lounge. 


e Complete Convention 
Facilities. 


In the heart of downtown _ . 
| blk. from Union Station, 
near all shopping and 
entertainment 










e@ Garage Service at Door. 


_ “Always the Best in 
Hoosier Hospitality." 
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Illinois, Georgia and McCrea Streets 

























CAREER MEN 
BROKERS... 


hundreds of 
them 
KNOW OUR 


PLANNING 
IS FOR THEM 


OUR POLICIES 
ARE ALIVE 


OUR RATES ARE 
COMPETITIVE. 
A full line: life, 
accident, sickness, 
hospital (group 
and credit). 





OUR SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CONTINUING PROFIT 


GREAT AMERICAN “Die, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRAVIS 1. WALLACE, President t GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V.P. 


UFE INSURANCE « SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 


GUARANTEE RESERVE Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Reinsured 


This company ceased operations as of December 31. 
1957. All outstanding policies have been assumed by 
the American Hospital and Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


GUARANTY UNION Life Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Departmental Approval 


Merger of these two companies, which had been ap- 
proved by the policyholders, has received the approval 
of both Insurance Departments. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Spencer Resigns 


Howard C. Spencer, vice-president and director of 
this company, has resigned due to ill health. 


HOSPITAL BENEFIT Assurance 


Phoenix, Arizona 


New Director of Agencies 


John L, Deters, formerly with Minnesota Mutual, 
has been appointed vice-president and director of agen- 
cies of this company. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Promotions 


Cecil J. North, vice-president, has been elected a 
director and executive vice-president of this company ; 
Edwin C. McDonald, vice-president, is also a director ; 
Francis M. Smith, vice-president, is now an administra- 
tive vice-president; and Douglas S. Craig is a vice- 
president in charge of home office administration of in- 
dividual insurance. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Watertown, South Dakota 


Control Acquired 


A majority of the company’s stock has been purchased 
by C. A. Sammons and associates of Dallas, Texas 
from Life Companies, Inc., of Richmond, Virginia, 
and the Murchison interests, of Dallas. The trans- 
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action is subject to the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission since Midland owns Radio 
Station KWAT. The company will continue independ- 
ent operation and no change in the operating personnel, 
policies of the company, nor the location of the home 
office is anticipated. 


NATIONAL LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Arizona 
New Vice-President 


A. L. Lombard, chief underwriter since 1954, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of underwriting 
and elected a member of the board of directors of this 
company. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Medical Director 


Dr. Andrew A. Pringos has been appointed medical 
director of this company. 


NORTH AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Promotions 


This company announces the following executive 
promotions which were effective January 1: Leslie O. 
Copeland is executive vice-president ; Arthur C. Rooney, 
senior vice-president and general counsel; Frank R. 
Thomas, underwriting vice-president ; Leroy L. Phelps, 
claim vice-president ; John C. Davis, treasurer; Walter 
F. Turck, resident vice-president (Wisconsin) ; Charles 
G. Ashbrook, Jr., assistant agency vice-president ; John 
F. McManus, associate actuary; James Rasek, assist- 
ant secretary. 


OLD REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Declares Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of shareholders of this company 
held on January 17, a 5% stock dividend was declared. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
Stock Purchased 


The Home Insurance Company of New York, one of 
the nation’s leading property insurance carriers, has 
purchased the entire capital stock of this company from 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 








At least three companies 
covered for the first time 





New policies .. . new rates and 
dividends . . . here's just a partial 
list: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 
scale approximately 9%. 

BANKERS NATIONAL (N. J.) —_ Introduces 
“Executive Estate Plan’—(Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Value). 

BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Dividend Scale 


increased 20% over 1957. 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Introduces “Family 
Insurance Plan” rider. 

CONFEDERATION (CANADA) — Introduces the 
“Commander” Policy (Life Paid Up at 90— 


Minimum $25,000) with a guaranteed 40% re- 

duction in premium after 20 years. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL — Announces com- 

plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 


gram. The company now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE (ILL.) — In- 
creased Dividend Scale effective January 1, 1958. 
EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Introduces “Family In- 
surance Plan.’ 
JOHN HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25”. (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $5,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. 
LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) — Introduces “Executive 
Preferred” (Minimum $25,000). 
LINCOLN NATIONAL (IND.) -— Premiums 
graded by policy size. Introduces “Preferred 
Value Policy” (Participating Life Paid up at 
95—Minimum $15,000). 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE (CANADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $25,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed Maxi- 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL — Now grading 
premiums according to size of policy. For 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 
$1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
Dividend Scale increased 12%% over 1957. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) — Adopts Across the 
Board “pricing by size” rate change including 
every basic insurance plan in the company’s rate 
book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1957. 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORE — Premiums graded 
or to policy size. Introduces “Executive 
Squity” i J 95 i 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE (MASS.) a Increased 
Dividend Scale for 1958. Dividends will be 
graded according to policy size. 
NEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65--Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
ranging a retirement program or an insurance 


estate. 
NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA 
premium rates across the boar 
PILOT LIFE (N. C.) — Introduces Life Paid U Pp 
at 90 (Minimum $10,000). 
ECURITY MUTUAL (N. ¥.) — Adopts new life 
insurance series. 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — Introduces Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan. 

WEST COAST LIFE —- 1958 Dividend Scale in- 


ereased 25% over 1957. 
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Your MOST usable... 
EASIEST-to-use rate book 


THE COMPEND 


MANY NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to you! 

NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 
MORE special policies—including “Family Plans”—adding to the 
most complete descriptions of these policies available 

anywhere. 


The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful ‘selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND gives you all the facts you need about premium 
rates and dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a 
salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand- 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it 
weight. 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds 
. . . always ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to 
clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 
Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 


Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values industrial and annuity premium 


Life Income settiement options Basic Tables for interest and installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc 
PLUS... 


Social Secur life insurance 
National Service Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 


3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 





|ETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leotling companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
cessful agent. 





With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
oes ey show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
TIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
ret x . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
or them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—S$7.00 ea.; 
3. 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 
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Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
___ copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
____ subscriptions to COURANT 
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Peoples Lite—from page 89 


the Murchison interests of Dallas, who had acquired the 
company early in 1957. It is anticipated that the com- 
pany’s operations ultimately will be on a nationwide 
basis to make available to policyholders a complete 
insurance service embracing all essential forms of cover- 
age. 


PLYMOUTH LIFE Insurance Company 


WESTERN REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Austin, Texas 


Consolidation 


The consolidation of Plymouth Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Western Republic Life Insurance Company 
into a new company known as Western Republic and 
Plymouth Life Insurance Company became effective 
December 31, 1957. Combined capital and surplus of 
the two companies total more than $1,000,000 and an- 
nual premium income exceeds $1,250,000. 

Thomas M. French, Sr., Plymouth president, and 
Banks L. Miller, Sr., Western Republic president, are 
chairman of the board and president, respectively of the 
new company. Other main officers are: Vice-chairman 
of the board, W. W. Dees, president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Brownwood; vice-president and under- 
writer, Banks L. Miller, Jr.; secretary, Felix Wolff; 
and treasurer, Lee H. Ashmore. The new company has 
a 46 member board of directors, including all directors 
of the two companies. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Ins. Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Elections 


Edward L. Stanley has been elected vice president 
and manager, mortgage loans and real estate. Charles 
E. Probst was made vice president, group division. 
Formerly financial secretary, William C. Trapnell was 
elected second vice president, securities. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Vice-President 
New General Agencies 


Barry Oakes, formerly associate counsel of Bankers 
Life of lowa, has been elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of this company, effective 
February 1. 
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Forty-one new general agencies have been appointed 
in sixteen states. This is the first step in an expansion 
program intended to add general agencies in all operated 
territory—thirty-six states and Hawaii. 


SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


New Special Risk Policy 


This company has introduced a new “Special Risk’’ 
life insurance policy that goes beyond the normal sub- 
standard Table 16 or 500 per cent mortality to provide 
those previously considered rejected or impaired risks 
with coverage up to $25,000. This policy has an imme- 
diate cash value with no penalty for special ratings. 


SOUTHERN REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 
SOUTHWEST AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Consolidated 


The consolidation of Southwest American Life Insur- 
ance Company with Southern Republic Life Insurance 
Company has been approved by stockholders of both 
firms and the effective date of the consolidation was set 
at October 31, 1957. The charter of Southern Republic 
is being retained but the consolidated company will op- 
erate under the name of Southwest American Life In- 
surance Company with home office at 7311 South Main 
Street, Houston. 

Chairman. of the board of the consolidated company is 
Rex Baker, Jr., attorney and president of Southwestern 
Savings and Loan Association. He formerly had been 
chairman of the board of Southern Republic. Jewel S. 
Jones, president of Southern Republic, is president, 
while Lee G. Wiley, president of the former Southwest 
American, is executive vice-president. All members of 
both company boards have been elected to the board 
of the consolidated company. 

Total assets of the consolidated company are $1,988,- 
383, capital is $450,000 and surplus exceeds $500,000. 


Insurance in force amounts to more than $23,000,000. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


New Assistant to the President 


Everett R. Walker, director of planning, has been 
elected assistant to the president and head of the office 
of planning and research to succeed David B. Hamilton, 
who has retired. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY is going places! 


More and more business men are "taking 


time out" to buy Life and Casualty's 


Participator Policy. 


to be with a company that is ‘going places.” 


sensational new low cost Executive 


Participating, it is 


issued only in amounts of $25,000 or more 


. creating a lucrative and prestige- 


building market for L & C field men. It pays 





UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


New Agency Vice-President 


John M. Rodier has been elected agency vice-presi- 
dent of this company. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 


Executive Promotions 


Stanley P. Hutchison is now associate general counsel 
of the company; Evan C. Gollan, formerly auditor, is 
now comptroller ; and Clifford P. Fohr, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, has been appointed third vice-president. 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Extends Open Membership to Men 


Membership in this fraternity has in the past been 
limited to women and girls. Through action taken at its 
national convention in November, membership has been 
opened to men and boys.as well, 
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new directors 


Berkshire Life (Mass.): Howard J. Cadwell, president and 
chairman of the board of Western Massachusetts Electric 
Company. 


Companion Life Pex York): John P. McGrath, member 
of the law firm of Hodges, Reavis, McGrath & Downey. 


Fidelity Life (Ill.}: James S. Kemper, chairman of compa- 
nies in the Kemper Insurance group, was named chairman 
of the board succeeding Donald C. McDowell who was 
elected chairman of the executive committee. Previously 
Mr. Kemper had been elected to the board to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of John W. Leedle. 


Independence Life (Calif.}: Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, 
president of Stanford University; Philip S. Fogg, chairman 
of the board of Consolidated Electrodynamics Corpora- 
tion; and Arthur O. Hanisch, president of Stuart Co. 


Metropolitan Life (N. Y.}: Cecil J. North, executive vice- 
president, and Edwin C. McDonald, vice-president. 


National Life & Casualty (Ariz.}: A. L. Lombard, vice- 
president in charge of underwriting. 


Piedmont Life (Ga.}: Sherman Drawdy, president, Georgia 
Railroad and Banking Company, Augusta, Ga. 


Republic National (Texas): Barry Oakes, vice-president 
and general counsel, 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1957) 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Lehraans °° Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles Colonial Life, East Orange 
(New Secretary) .......-cccccccoed Aug. 83 (New Vice President) ........... Sept. 103 (Negotiations Toward Purchase) June 107 
All American Life & Cas. Co., Park ‘ikidge (Dividends to Stockholders) ..... — 107 (Stockholders Dividend) .........4 June 107 
(Increases Capital) ............. Sept. 103 (New Vice-President) ............ . 87 (Acquisition Terms Agreed Upon) .July 87 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie Serkshire Life Insurance Co., pitisinla (Capital Stock Exchange Offer) ..Aug. 838 
(Licensed April 9th) ............ June 107 io | eae ee July 87 (Federal Exchanges Stock) ..... Sept. 103 
(Issues First Policy) ............. Oct. 107 (New Vice President) ............/ Aug. 83 (Dividend Declared) ............ Sept. 103 
(Premiums Payable Monthly) ....Nov. 91 ( Official aig, nes me dipeaie wa daes Sept. 103 (New Medical Director) ......... Oet. 107 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami (New Vice President) ............ Dec. 91 Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
(New Agency Vice President) ... June 107 Blue Grass Life Insurance Co., Covington ee Re eee Jan. 75 
American Heritage Life, Jacksonville (Proposed Merger) ...............Aug. 83 Columbian Mutuai Life, Binghamton 
(Proposed Merger) ..............04 Aug. 83 Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City (New President) ....26--se00sseess Feb. 87 
‘ime! American on & ?— San Anton - (New Reinsurance Secretary) ....Nov. 91 sg a am ts a og tee Co., —_- 
, ‘ einsures Guarantee Reserve) ...Feb. & (Merges with Coastal States) ...May 
American Independent Life Ins. Co., Phila. California Life, Oakland Commonwealth Life Ins, Co., Louisville 
~d of (Moves Home Office) ............. Nov. 91 (Dividend Declared) ............. Jan, 75 (Executive Vice Presidents) ..... July 87 
- American Investment Life, Nashville California Western States, Sacramento (Stock Dividend) ................. Jan. 75 
Oe ee ee Oy Jan. 75 (Named General Agent) ........../ Aug. 838 Confederate Gen. Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
every American Provident Investors, Dallas (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . Oct’ "107 OO Re eee July 88 
° (New Investors Group) ........... July 87 Capitol Life. Denver Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
> just American Republic Life, Birmingham (Stock Offer Accepted) ........... July 87 (New Vice President) ............ May 111 
(Offer of Purchase) ............. June 107 (Official Elections) ............... July 87 Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 
| American Standard Life, Washington, D. C. ee er ree Dec. 91 (Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 75 
y eee (Acquired By Union Labor Life) ..Dec. 94 (Official Changes) ................ Dee. 91 Connecticut Savings Bank Life, fiariford 
American States Life, Indianapolis Carolina Home Life, Burlington (Increases Maximum) ............ July &8& 
(Proposed Affiliate) ............... July 87 (Form Group of Companies) ...... Dec. 91 (Officers Elected) .............0. Sept. 103 
American Travelers Life, a Central American Life, Lubbock Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
time! (New President) ..........cccccess 87 (Reinsures Corvette Ordinary Business) (Named Medical Director) ........ Jan. 75 
American United Life Ins. Co.. ichiseeooie Aug. 84 Continental Casualty _Co., Chicago 
ck (Director of A & S Reinsurance) .Oct. 107 Central Standard Life, Chicago Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
Cc up Atlantic National Life Ins. Co., Montgomery (New Executive Vice President) .Sept. 103 (Consolidated with No. American Union) 
(New Home Office) ..........+... Sept. 103 Central States Health & Accident, Omaha : > Feb. ST 
/; for (New Vice President) ........... Sept. 103 (Change in Name) ................4 Aug. 83 Corvette Life Insurance CO., Liibboek 
. Content auntes Health & Life Co. of Omaha : (Cremeans er Ceded) ee 84 
rc SU PSS eee eee Aug. 83 ‘osmopolitan Life Insurance C6., Memphis 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth (Stockholders Dividend) ......... Oct. 107 
(Nollen Retires) ........-.-.-.0s- Dec. 91 (New President) ..........:..0+3- May 111 Crown Life, Toronto 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago Chesapeake Life Insurance Co., Baltimore (Officers Appointed) ............. May 111 
(Buys Manhattan Casualty) ....Jan. 75 (Now Writing Accident & Health) Aug. 83 (Dividend to Shareholders) .......2 Nov. 91 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclaire Coastal States Life Insurance Co., At'anta (Quarterly Dividend) ............. Feb. 87 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Oct. 107 (Merged with Columbus National) May 111 
Sankers Security Life Ins. Society, N. Y. Colonial American Life, Corpus Christie aire State Mutual Life, Jamestown 
Y CNew PROOUMOME). ccc vccenésdetocs Nov. 91 (Buys Guardian Genl. Business) Sept. 103 POUND 5's vig tcc epee oa Sept. 104 
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” loyers’ Group Aaseciaten, Boston 


‘o Enter Life Field) ........... Oct. 107 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Oates Elected President) ....... May 111 

(New Group Department) ........ Jan, 75 


Equitable Life Ins. Co. of lowa, Des Moines 
(New Agency Vice President) Oct, 107 


The Equity Annuity Life, Washington 
(Now Offering Annuities) AA AAR AS Dec. 91 
Bstate Life Insurance Co., Orangeburg 
(New Company) ....-.ccesececeess July 88 
(Griffith is Acting President) ...Sept. 104 
Farm and Home Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(To Head Life Dept.) ............ July 89 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 
(Complete  aeeemge Line 
Facilities rephenswhtersre beans Jan, 75 
Fidelity Life tapererars Fulton 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...Feb. 87 
(Joins Kemper Group) ........... Feb. 87 
First Colony Life a Co., Lynchburg 
(New Vice President) ............4 Aug. 
First United Life Ins. Co. Gary 
(New Agency Head) .............. Nov. 91 
The Fortune Life Insurance Co., Anniston 
(Merger with Reliance Life of 
Rei incidinn dies end cael June 107 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend)..June 108 
(New Comptroller) .............. June 108 
(Stock Dividend—Capital Revision) 
Sept. 104 
(Steck Dihvidlehe) .. ccvccccscces Oct. 108 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... Dec. 91 
(Agency De-Centralization) ...... Feb. 87 
Franklin National Life, Greenville 
CERGENUUOND ob ccpinneocsctatees Dec. 91 


General American Life, St. Lou's 
(Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 
(Wins Court Decision) June 108 


(Named President) ..............-. Jan. 76 
General Services Life, Washington, D. C 
(Named Secretary) ............... july 89 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Limited Life Company) .June 108 
Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
Cages » A ba ay in) RP Aug. 84 
G bbe Life & / Ins. Co., Oklahoma Cc fty 
(Named Vice. President) arannake Sept. 105 


Government Employees Life, W ashington 





(Executive Appointment) ........} May 111 
(Stock Dividend) .....s.ccvccecces July 89 
(Dividend Declared) ............. an. 76 
Grange Mutual Life Co., Nampa 
(Mew President) ....466c¢.c00 77-7: July 89 
(Executive Appointments) .......2 Aug. 84 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort Co'lins 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 
Guaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverly “Tits 
(Merger Proposed) ...............] 91 
(To Merge) ........ a 94 
(Merger Approved) ..... Jan. 79 
(Denartmental Approval) ......... “eb. 88 
Guardian Genl. Life Ins. Co., Corpus Christie 
(Sells Life Insurance Business) .Sept. 103 
Guardian Life, New York 
CRIED | no cewesconnesnceens July 89 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
(Now PresiGemt)  ..ccccccccscccces Oct. 108 
(Increases Underwriting Limits) .Nov. 91 
eS” Re ee an. 76 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Jan. 76 
Gulfeo Investment Group, Marksville 
(Acquires Old American Indus- 
BORDED Send Cu sieettetetccnerdactwe July 91 
Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore 


Ce ee os bak cincocacnces ee Sept. 105 


Home Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 76 
(Spencer Resigns) ....csccccccsess Feb. 88 
Home Mutl. Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 


he: | RRS eS eee. Sept. 105 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 111 


(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Nov. 91 
Hosnital Benefit Assurance, Phoenix 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... eb. 88 
Hospital Serv. Plan of New Jersey, Newark 

(Named Executive V. P.) ........4 June 108 

(Bnrolling Individuals) ........... July 90 
ICT Life Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Control! Mav Change) .......... May 111 
Imperial Life Insuranee Co., Asheville 


(Purchased by West’n & South’n) Oct. 111 
Indevendence Life Ins. Co. of America. - A. 
(New Vice-President) ............ Nov. 91 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & PRE a Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Company) 
(Starts Operations) 


5, Nov. 
oi inka Aid das ce Jan. 76 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 


(Cash Div’s. to Stockholders) ..Jnune 199 

(Stockholders Dividend) .......... Dec. 91 
John Hancock Mutual. Boston 

(Executive Changes) ............. on. 4 aR 

(Executive Promotions) ..........) . 91 


Kennesaw ae ae Accident, iiarictta” 
(Proposed Merger) Tulv 90 

Key Western Life Insurance Co., Abilene 

(New Company) .........-.ee000: Oct. 108 
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The Knights Life Ln Co., shideusssis 


(License Amended) ............. .- July 90 
Life Insurance Company of Florida, Miami 
New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 91 


Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta | 
(Officers Promoted) ............... 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Business Reinsured) ........... oe 
Life Ins. Co. of more Loe me be oy Phila Ciaee 


(Vice Presidents Appointed) ..... July 90 
(Named Vice President) ........ Sept. 105 
(Issues First Policy) ............ Oct. 108 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Ric anaes 
(Executive Promotions) ..........) Nov. 92 
Lincoln Income Life, *  paamdaa 
(New Vice President) ............ July 90 
(Nam Vice President) ......... Aug. 84 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Officers Promoted) ..............) May 111 


) 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Oct. 109 
The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., Dallas 


(Executive Vice President) ....../ Aug. 85 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... July 91 

(New Vice Presidents) ...........2 Aug. 85 

bf, (eer Jan. 77 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(New Vice President) ........... June 109 
The Manhattan Life, New York 

(New Vice Presidents) epiries News May 112 

(Director of Agencies) ........... July 91 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Proposes Mutualization) ...... Sept. 106 

(To Withdraw from Ceyion) ..... Oct. 109 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 


(Named Assistant Genl. Counsel) Oct. 109 


(New Executive Vice Presidents) ..Dec. 91 
Matson Assurance Co., San Francisco 

(Boards Integrated) ............ eg 106 

(Merges with Pacific National) ..Nov. 92 

(Merger Approved) ............... Dec. 92 

(Merges Pacific National) ........ Jan. 77 

8 area err Jan. 7 
Medical-Surgical Plan of N. J., Newark 

(Enrolling Individuals) .......... July 90 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 88 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Control Acquired) ............... Feb. 88 
Midwest Reinsurance Co., Lubbock 

ps Be OO | eee ee Aug. 85 
Mid-Western Univ. Life Ins. Co., Lubbock 

co MEMNON.. y+ vous conteeindeus ceed Aug. 85 
Minnesota Mutl. Life Insurance Co., St. Paul 

(Officers Promoted) ..............) May 112 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... Dec. 92 


Mt. Vernon Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 


ee: as Seat Sept. 104 
The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark 

(Moves Home Office) ............ Nov. 92 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Policy Changes) Jecewecwiee nee ee May 112 


(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 106 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 


(Home Office Moved) ............4 85 
National Equity Life Ins. Co., Little ‘a 

CEMUOOED: MBOCUNED: av cccéccccvdswest May 113 
National Fidelity Lite, Kansas City 

(Assistant to the President) ..:..2 Aug. 85 


National Life Company, Des Moines 








CURUSUNRNONED Gv deci cccwesceesae an. 77 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 89 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(50% Stock Dividend Declared) ...Jan. 78 

(Stock Reclassified) ..............4 Jan. 78 

(New Medical Director) .......... Feb. 89 
National Travelers, Des Mo'nes 

COMDUNMEOOUD ou ov cine sat isc eeu Jan. 77 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Control Purchased) ..-May 113 

(New Agency Director) ........... Dee. 92 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbia 

eR RRR et er a July 91 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

(To Sell Equity Shares) ........./ Aug. 86 

(New Board Chairman) ..........) vov. 92 
Nebraska Nat’! Life Insurance Co., cage 

(Named General Counsel) ........) Nov. 92 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 

(Officers Promoted) ..............4 Aug. 86 

(Executive Promotions) ..........) ‘ov. 92 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Executive Promotions) ediln'nd b4eue ps 89 
North American Re-Assurance Co., N. Y. 

(Officers Promoted) .............. May 113 


North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’! Fidelity) Feb. 87 


Northeastern Life Insurance Co., Phila. 
(New FPR se ok cee rains ee Aug. 86 

Northern Credit Life Insurance Co.. nope toe 
(Changes Name) ................ ¢ 


Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., 
(Cash Div. to Stockholders) 
(Increases Dividend) 
(Nationwide Suits) 
(New 


Agency Director) .....+..8 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., 
(New Secretary) 
(Divestment Ordered) 


wear" mg 
» 





Occidental PA Ins. Co. of N. C., Raleigh 


(Enters Acc. & Health Hila ) ...Sept. 107 
(Official Promotions) .......... it. 107 
Old American Industrial Life, New rleans 
(Control Acquired) .............. -July 91 


Old Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Vernon 
(Changes Name) Oct. 109 
Old Republic, Chicago 


(Quarterly Dividend) ........... Sept. 107 
(Stockholders Dividend) .......... ac. 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 89 
Pacific mee Life, Los Angeles 
(New Administrative V. P.) ...... Dec. 
Pacific National Assurance, Salt es > M! ity 
(Stock Purchase Offer) .......... e 109 
(Matson Interests Acquire srecanes ‘July 91 
(Boards Integrated) ............ Sept. 106 
(Merger Approved) ............... Nov. 92 
(Merger Approved) ............... Dee. 92 
Palmetto State, Columbia 
(Cc onsolidation) See aaa he ah ta Se Dec. 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Reinsurance Ceded) ............ May 114 
(Control Changes) ................ an. 78 
Patriot Life Insurance, New York 
(Moves Head SR ees er Dec. 98 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Change in Control) ............ Sept. 108 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Oct. 110 
(Named Vice President) ......... a: 92 


(Stock Purchased) ............... to) 
Physicians Life & Acc. Ins. Co. of Am., Dalles 


(Placed in Receivership) ........ Oct. 110 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Merged with U. S. Guaranty) ...Nov. #8 

CRIIUED  are'e vias ccuhacstepekes nace Dec. 98 
The Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., Phila. 

(Reincorporation) ................Aug. % 

(Change of Name) ...............44 Aug. 86 


Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 


CE NED | n cieses osetia woes May 118 

IES. ns w'n.c''s's 4 bin 9 Cb Ree Feb. 92 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas City 

(New Vice President) ............ May 118 
Praetorian Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

OUI NES os sina di be. 0d o-6ealee aol Dec. % 
The Praetorians, Dallas 

(Converting to Mutual Company) ..Dec. % 


Progressive Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 


i ee, Ra Oct. 110 
Protective Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 
OE A ths peste? Sept. 106 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
COIGU TED <n oes scape in udeecceda June 110 
(Enters Life Field) .............. June 110 


Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 
(Stock Split) Sept. 108 

Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismarck 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) .June 110 
(Cash Div. to Stockholders) .. June 110 





Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


(Ammeimtmnent) ...- <0» 00.00 ets ceees's c's an. 7 
SEED -Sbcabs chewavsqeisdveces Feb. 92 
Prudential, Newark 
(Stewart Retires) ...........-.---4 Aug. 8 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., ees 
(Stockholders Dividend) .........} May i14 
i pe art Reinsurance) ......... May 114 
(Acquires Girard Health & Life) ..Aug. & 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ......} Vov. 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organization) July 9 
Reliance Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(To Merge with Fortune Life) 


..June 107 


Republic National Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Reinsurance Vice President) July 92 
(Reorganizes Group Division) 2 J Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. % 
(EE RED? cae ccnt ets ncrseia% Dec. 93 
(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 9% 
(New General Agencies) .......... Feb. 92 


Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) July % 


(New Vice President) ............4 Aug. 8 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., pean 7 

(New. Premident). .....cccccccccsoned 

(Mow TOGUORRE 5 osc paves ea ctevne Dee. 93 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., Albuquerque 

(Management Changes) ......... Sept. 
Samaritan Life, Deluth 

(Now a Stock and Mutual 

CMIIING fond cosas ape haxee seen Dec. # 

Seaboard Life, Miami 

(Control Acquired) .............:- Jan. 78 

(New “Special Risk” Policy) ...... Feb. % 
Secured Life Insurance Co., Austin 

NER. aR GREE Pe BS Oct. 110 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Co., Topeka 

(New Chairman of the Board) ...Aug. % 
Security-Connecticut, New Haven 

(New President) ...........-c00+0d Aug. 8 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Binghamton 

(New Official Positions) .......... May 

(Oficial CHAMMUEY scx cncdb seis eee Jan. 7 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke ‘ 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Tuly #@ 


Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesbur’ 
(New Director of Agencies) ..... Oct. 110 


Sorthern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City 
(New Comnany) ......ccccceccese Oct. 110 

Southern “Life ts, Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(New President) .........cccce0s May 11 
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Southern Republic Life, Houston Union Labor Life, New York Valley Forge Life, Reading 
(New Director of Agencies) ..... .Sept. 108 (Elected Vice President-Actuary) .July 93 (New Vice President) Eee pee 
( COMMNOELD 5.0. ois'cn binthn o Biietne.« an ‘Feb. 92 laaenaras American Standard) ...Dec. 94 —— Life and Acc Co., B ne ad 

Southern United Life, Montgomer Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock Declares 10% Stock Dividesay May 115 
(To Merge with Union Nat roo -June 110 (New Vice Re ake don « cae May 114 

Southwest American Life, Houston Union Mutual Life, Portland Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) .May 97 (New Vice President) .......... May 114 (New Public Relations Dept. Pou Yov. 94 
(Consolidated with Southern Republic) (Officers Elected) ................ July 93 (Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 93 

Feb. 92 Union National Life Insurance Co., Jasper The West Virginia Life Ins. Co., Huntington 

Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort W oe (Merging with Southern United) .June M0 CINOW. COMMIBMYD: 0 55 ccs asindcvc nee Sept. 
(ERED haves) Venaws ccs cwueen Aug. 8 United Founders Life Insurance Co. Western Empire Life, Denver 

Southwestern Life, Dallas Oklahoma City (NOW: COMPANT) « . 0. ccacscccessves Dec. 94 
(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 (Reinsures Southwest Republic) -Aue. eee eatern Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Stockholders Dividends) ........ . 94 (New Secretary-Treasurer) ....... Jan. 78 (Proposed Acquisition) ........... July 93 

Standard Life of the South, Jackson United Insurance, Chicago (Exe A Phe) Oe Sept. 109 
(New Vice President) .......... June 110 (Merger Approved) .............. Jan. 78 (Stock Exchange Completed) ...... Nov. #4 

State Mutual Life, Worcester United Life & Accident Ins. Co., Concord Ww esters Republic, Austin 

Changes Name) .................. July 93 (Executive Changes) ............. Nov. 93 (Consolidated with Plymouth Life) 

St: ate Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester United Medical Services, Inc., New York Feb. 92 
( NOUS: vig Sine se nevis wwe sine cae ined 93 (Appointed Labor Consultant) ....-Aug. 87 Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(New Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 94 United Services Life, Washington (New President) ................May 115 
(New Assistant to the President) . “Feb. 92 (Stock Dividend Paid) ...........1 May 115 (Reinsures Life Insurance Co. of 

Sun aa in Pitan’ Oct. i00 (New Agency Vice-President) ....Feb. 93 Rae yg REY CRAY ee bale kueed — 7 
(Te y from Ceylon) ..... ct. . er 2 (Imperial Life Purchased) ....... ct. 
(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 78 United tates Guaranty Lage, Augusta > Of (Executive Appointments) ...... Oct. 111 

(Merges with Piedmont) ..........Nov. 93 x A sin 

a < . é i SRE ES EE ree ore Dec. 93 (Merger Proposed) ..............-} vov. 91 

Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth : “ ; ‘ ‘ : (Merges with Texas Prud.) ...... Nov. 93 
( NOON coo Sree ee ee Oct. 109 United States Letter Carriers’ Mutl. Benefit (ME Gi Soe sonics ahve Dec. 94 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston, Texas Assn., Nashville, Tennessee A r (Negotiating for Insurance) ...... Dec. 94 
(Merges with Western and Ronthers) (Correction Notice) .............. Nov. 94 (Merger Acquires Texas 

Nov. 93 Unity Mutual Life & Accident, Los Angeles PEE Gs dencepeedadesccwaed Jan. 79 

Ferns Soeares a Insurance Co., eee (Merger Approved) .............. Jan. 78 (Merger nega aati alates ean ie oad Feb. 88 

RE RSE ea ee Oct . Life 8. 1 Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 

Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee ’ ye nee eee on oe por agg (New Director of Education) ....May 115 
(To Enter Life Field) ............ Oct. 111 ye RL yg asap ee a : (New Actuary) ................May 118 

Treasure State Life Insurance Co., Butte Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas — \oodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Omaha 
(Second Montana Company) ...Sept. 108 (New Chairman of the Board) ...May 115 (Extends Open Membership to Men) 

* The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham Feb. 93 

Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati (Offers to Buy American Woodmen of the World, Denver 
(Officers Promoted) ............. June 110 NE e505 tothe Cd Guinid oe 0 vase June 107 (President Resigns) .............. Oct. 111 





FINANCIAL RESOURCES? © RESPONSIBILITY? RECOMMENDED? 


Questions that require answers! 


We’re collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 53rd 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. : 


ORDER NOW—Take full advantage of the forthcoming 
1958 EDITION of 


ios LIFE REPORTS! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO * CINCINNATI + DALLAS * LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 
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Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. .........--.. cece eee eeee 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. .............--+eeeees 
Lurie, Ed, Roxbury, Muss. 
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Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Es 


Bankers Box Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lorehardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


— 
ono 


National Life & Accident, Nashviile, Tenn. ............65.-ee05 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ..............cccc eee eevee 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ..........0ccecececeececeees 
North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. 

North American Life, Chicago, Tl. .........cccc cece cw eteccsce 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dailas, Texas 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Tl. ......... cece eccceccccccee 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Frane sco, Calif. ............ 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ...........--.-+e0++ 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 


(RS IO i a ORE GERAD EERE OE wae + 2. Pee 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 
Peis Calc: GC, Ce Bits a 5. Ch ceee Boks hice ea keeiaetages 5 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Elbe File & Binder Co., Fall River, Mass. Old Republie Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 3 ‘ 
Reterhrock Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .........ccceccccccecs Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass, 

ty mires Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............seeeeeeeeee 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
Federal Life & Casualty Co., Battle Creek, Mich. .............. f Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ................ 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan. .-...........ceeeceeeeeeces 

Gabet. D.. EM, FE btcthchannnddickinpannivinuakednanso,° : Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. t Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Globe Life, Chicago, Il. 2 Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 28 State Farm Life, Bloomington, II. 
Glue-Fast Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. ¢ Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Goeediach, Lanard B., Patadsiphis, Pe. Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. .....5......0ccccceccceeees 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas oe e 7 
. . : Toms Titans Beane Ca. Bt. Ts: BEG in ivises Kecedecccvevcwvevceuaet 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas Pet , : 
Groves, W.: Th, Maw Outen Wi cic Soke C6 9 how O ao OSes ce tis 5 Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. ‘ United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 

iggi 3 » ” > *hils * ig ve 
Biggine & Co., E. P., Philadephia, Pa. Washington National, Evanston, Il. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 57 Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linde, New York, N. Y. 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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